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A PREFACE OF SORTS 

TO give order to these fragmentary glimpses 
of the East, they have been arranged so 
far as possible in their actual sequence. 

We touch the East at midnight — with sudden 
bells, and running feet, and shouting voices 
heralding a new century and the new old world. 
There are black waters about us, and far away 
the low-sunken shore-line with a broken string 
of lights. Torches and Roman candles are 
flaring signals to the black unknown and, 
sputtering, leap overboard to be drowned in 
the quiet waters of a ship at anchor. 

So we find the East and nose on through 
the Canal in the wake of her constant caravans. 
We steer south under huge new stars and 
through warm seas that ripple heavily in welts 
of blue. We touch at fragrant unknown ports 
illumined strangely by a downpour of white 
light. Finally, green islands swim upon the 
sea, and we pause at Singapore, which is the end 
of Asia — and of the world. 

There follow journeyings through the Straits 
of Malacca — many times. Up and down the 
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Eastern coast washed by the China Sea. Trav- 
ellings inland in uncertain two- wheeled gharries, 
with a paltry flap of canvas overhead to check 
a burning sun. Up the mountain passes of the 
Malay Peninsula in these jiggling uncertainties 
— with jungle-choked precipices underneath and 
skywards giant forests throwing shadows on 
the narrow pathways. We pause in villages 
where the houses are mere mat-covered stands 
on stilts — and the natives move slowly as in 
dreams, with Umbs paralysed and minds dead- 
ened by heavy, welling heat. 

Sometimes we press to the sea, gasping for a 
breath, and find the waters flat and warm and 
languid — and at sunset smeared with wide 
leagues of yeUow paint. And sometimes we 
stop in the towns where Government dwells, 
and see together all the peoples — white and 
black and brown and yellow. 

Then there are colours everywhere and 
always — ^in the dawns and sunsets, in the white 
moonlights and in the sea that drinks in all 
the colour of the swimming skies. All day the 
native life pads along the roads without a 
sound. It meets, mixes in groups and separates 
— splashes of red in turbans, flowing muslins, 
scarfs of green and saffron and burnished naked 
skins. There are colours in the coarse wide- 
flaring flowers that tirelessly bloom. Colour 
in the very blasts of fragrance that a passing 
breeze wafts along the road in heavy waves. 
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There are noises — (colour again) — the dull, 
dumb beating of the native drums when the 
moon is full and the nights are white — ^the 
wistful, solitary pipings that break out of the 
darkness — the Chinese cymbals smashing soli- 
tude to shreds, and the Indian conches shrieking 
in their temple groves. 

There are funeral pageants and weddings in 
the sun and aching daylight, pennants, and 
flags, and flying paper beasts and tinsel. These 
are in the noisy, reeking streets where the 
Chinese live and ogle in their shop at passers-by. 

There are scattered, lonely places in the 
jungle and on the sluggish, chocolate-coloured 
rivers where white men Uve and fight their 
sohtude alone. Then there is the sea that rears 
roughly in the monsoon or bears upon her 
placid breast strange craft of many lands — 
and on the waters the white and black and 
yeUow meet again and mix. 

All these peoples and happenings and the 
strong bright colours come together in the 
long point of Asia — which is the Malay Penin- 
sula. So they have formed of themselves or 
have suggested patterns which have been traced 
in these sketches. There are wanderings also 
in Burma and India, in Japan and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and a handful of Chinese studies 
as well. By doing this a semicircle of the 
Eastern world has been completed, a wide 
sweep from Suez to Siberia, which is, in fact, 
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an attempt to make a reason for stringing 
together these many sketches written at such 
varied times and places. 

It cannot be claimed that the result is fully 
justifiable. But here, anyway, is a much 
daubed palette for those who love colour for 
the sake of colour and nothing more. 

Washington, D.C, Augvst 2nd, 1913. 
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THE CANAL 

WE came out by Suez. January it was, 
and the wind nipping cold. Port Said 
rose suddenly out of the sea, low and lonely, 
with a string of lights winking in black velvet. 

They coal aU day and aU night at Port 
Said, week in and out, and the long year round. 
Men, women, and httle children to your knee. 
Natives they are, 'and black with sun and coal 
dust. They do not bother about clothes — 
rags and twists about their loins, and some- 
times loose blue trousers. 

All day and aU night it is — ^baskets on their 
heads and in their arms, filled with little chips 
of shining coal. The barges come alongside 
the ships, and then the baskets begin to pass 
faster than you can count. They start a sort 
of groaning, aU together and in rhythm. It 
sounds like a song or chant, but very dreary. 
They do not seem like human beings. It is 
because of the smut, perhaps, and the nakedness 
and the torches flaring over them. 

They work away at the black heaps behind 
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them, like miners — dig right through before you 
know it. And a basketful at a time. It 
looks absurd at first. But it is the number of 
them that tells and their quickness. You 
cannot count them any more than the bits of 
coal. They swarm over the barges like ants, 
and are as like. 

The dust they raise settles about them in 
clouds. The doors are battened down and aU 
the portholes closed. But the dust is soft 
and fine and pufiEy, and it sifts through the 
decks and the planks and pours down the 
funnels. It covers everything and chokes you, 
so that you cough and strangle and can hardly 
breathe. It takes a solid day of soap and 
water to get the ship clean again. 

We pulled up anchor and walked into the 
canal. And we stayed up to see it. There 
had been a slow dawdling through of mast- 
heads aU that day. A long line of ships that 
stopped to browse by the wayside. But they 
dare not go faster because of the narrowness of 
the channel and the slop-over. 

It is not much to see, they told us. Just 
the yellow desert lapping up to the waterway, 
shining on either side until your eyes ache 
looking at it. If a breeze puffs up, the sand 
drifts over the deck and gets in your eyes and 
cuts like knives. And you go below to find 
the desert shining through the portholes 
in straight yellow lines. 
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As a rule the air is flat and dead and parching 
hot. The sands drink in the sun all day — ^for 
miles and miles farther than you can see. 
The heat beats down in sheets and rises all 
about you, hotter still. Dry, dreadful heat it 
is, that makes you gasp. And aU the time the 
boat is crawling so slowly that she does not 
stir a breath. The dirty grey water slaps and 
slops against the brick walls. And that is 
aU. 

It was different with us. We passed through 
in January and in the cold. We shpped away 
from our dock in the darkness, away from the 
barges and the coaling and the racket, and the 
little boats fussing at our bows. There were 
people giving orders and shouting up to the 
deck, and natives babbling about nothing. 
There were torches running about in the night, 
and the lights in the town, and a great bobbing 
of lanterns on the water. Then the anchor 
dripped out of the water with a hideous crunch 
and grind, and we shpped away from it aU into 
the black mouth of the canal. 

It was like suddenly shutting a door. We 
slid along with only the faintest purring of the 
engines. There seemed to be nothing but the 
night, and a big, battered-looking moon on the 
wane. We could see the desert stretching ofiE 
to the sky and back again. It was not yellow 
at aU, but a cold, blue-brown purple. Perhaps 
the moon made it so. There seemed to be 
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shadows too, soft black patches that lay over 
the sands. But it was difficult to teU what 
made them. For there were no hills anjrwhere, 
nor rocks, nor trees, nor grass — no houses, nor 
beasts, nor men. Just sand — sad and vast and 
as flat as the floor. 

There were no boats to be seen before us and 
none behind. Only the lonely grey path ahead 
and the rippling of the narrow waters. The 
night was cold and overwhelmingly stUl. There 
was no wind, no stir of anything. The night 
seemed to have wiped out sounds like wrinkles 
on the sand. 

We were many hours gding through this 
little trough of water. All that night there 
was nothing to see but the cold, dim desert and 
the empty, low-hanging moon. Now and then 
we sighted watch-fires, smaU and lonely in the 
desert. There was an Arab near, one wrapped 
and hidden in a long, trailing cloak. He sat 
with his chin on his knees and looked our way. 
Two camels hunched beside him, slowly chewing. 
They swayed their long necks to stare at the 
lights. Mournful, solitary-looking beasts they 
were. They crouched on the desert with their 
knees folded under them, and we passed near 
enough to see them flap their scrubby little 
tails. But the man never moved. We watched 
him till he slipped out of sight. 

It grew colder and the loneliness unbearable. 
But you could not even think of sound. There 
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was nothing but the night and the desert, and 
they bound you and would not let you sfir. 

Perhaps we dozed. When we looked again 
we were in open water with a low, sleeping 
town behind us. A melancholy spot, with half 
a dozen feeble lights. Suez it was. A cold 
wind struck across it and made us shiver. 

Just then our searchlight dropped its hood 
and sent great fingers of light into the black- 
ness ahead. Out of the south came another 
light, powerful and yeUow, but poking and 
peering in a helpless way, like something lost. 
Then both lights vanished — and the trouble 
in the sky meant dawn. 

There were mountains faintly jagged against 
the sky and the moon slipping pale and dim 
behind them. While stiU she hung, cold and 
empty-looking, the mountains flushed at their 
foot and over in Arabia the sun came rolling 
up. 

There was no more night after that. We 
lay in a bay that was smooth as a mirror and 
reflected colours like one. It was pink and 
peach and swimming gold, and all the air 
fresh and new and aflush with the morning. 

The moon faded out like a ghost, and the 
mountains and the rocks and aU the shore 
outlines stood out black and clean-cut. 

This was the day and the end of Africa — 
and we turned in. 
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THE RED SEA 

THE gate is shut behind you and you dip 
to the south, always south, south-east. 
The sudden heat is overpowering. It falls upon 
you hke a paU, surrounds, saturates, weighs down 
hand and foot. And the glare floods to your 
very soul. 

It glitters so, the new blue water, and the boat 
shps through it hke a basin of oU. It is too 
heavy to ripple, too hot. The sun glares on it 
aU day, spreads blinding rays upon it that shine 
hke brass. And deep beneath He other suns — 
images wrought in molten steel. You dare not 
look out into the sea — ^but with eyes closed it is 
burned upon your inner sight. 

There are no clouds in the sky. Only the 
sun — a white, unquenchable horror. A glance 
at it smites your vision black. The sky is blue 
— the burning, steady blue of utter heat — ^blue 
like the sea. They meet, the sky and sea — and 
within the blue bowl the ship parts the water 
like heavy treacle. 
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There is no wind, but the stirring of the boat 
keeps the heat aUve. It moves steadily in hot 
levels from bow to stern — a breath with the sting 
of an adder. Down below the skyline spreads 
the desert, grinning in the sun. This is to the 
east. To the west another desert ghtters, far 
beneath the horizon. From east to west the 
slow winds blow — ^hiss across wide areas of biting 
sands to fan the sea. 

New stars come out at night and hang yellow 
and very near the sea — some of them so huge 
that they lead wide paths of starKght across the 
water. The sky is soft and thick and the colour 
of black velvet. And you feel that you can 
almost reach to puU the stars down. The sea, 
too, is fuU of lights — ^great balls of fire that 
gleam and waver to the surface, then sink 
fathoms beneath with trails of smothered 
sparks. Dripping flames run along the ship, edge 
her path, curl and swirl behind in streams of 
phosphorescence. The moon comes late — 
edges from the sea like a mammoth paper-hoop, 
orange and transparent. The dull glow makes 
the sea as black as ink. 

The nights slip into days, and the days into 
nights. And the ship with lifted prow bears on 
south. One morning great rocks, hke yellow 
tusks, pierce the blue sea. Finally a jag of 
lonely cliff rises into the sky — ^yellow against blue 
emptiness. Aden— a burned spit of desolation. 

Little boats fret about the ship and take you 
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ashore. There are still more rocks and more 
sand, aU yellow and naked under the sun. 
The sand blisters through your shoes, and you 
hurry to a wretched, wobbHng, four-wheeler 
sort of a gig to sit on leather seats crisped to 
a turn. Every one takes these carriages and 
starts off in a line. You pass more sand and 
more rocks — great towering, naked fellows with 
black-nosed cannon cuddling in their cracks. 
You "hold your breath a bit, and the road 
swings out into the sun. 

You pass a few goats and donkeys, and a 
string of black natives, and the colours on 
them please you, satisfy a craving. There 
has been so much blue of late, so much sky and 
sea, and nothing else. And these fellows are 
black and shiny and as naked as your fist — 
at least the httle ones are. The big ones wear 
twists about their heads, and loin-cloths of 
red and green and purple — clean, staring colours 
that satisfy your soul. Then they have white 
teeth, glistening rows well set in black, and 
they show them freely as you pass. 

The little ones follow yon in shoals — kick 
up tremendous clouds of yellow dust, and hold 
out begging, grey palms. They cling like leeches, 
hang on to the doors and the step behind, 
swing by straps, and chatter tUl the driver 
lashes at them with his whip — and misses 
every grinning head. Then you scatter coppers 
in self-defence, and they dive headlong in the 
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dust, to catch up again with woolly heads 
powdered yellow. 

Suddenly you turn a corner and find an open 
market-place full of camels. Ragged, sun- 
bleached looking brutes they are, as yeUow as 
the sands, and kneeling in long shaggy lines. 
They wave their necks and stare at you with 
glances fuU of insolence — chew widely and 
show their stained, ugly teeth. Then they 
heave and slowly close their brown-glass eyes. 
There are hundreds of them — great caravans 
just in, with sacks of coffee swung across their 
humps. For weeks these beasts have padded 
through the desert and their wide, soft hoofs 
are burned and bhstered. The coarse grey 
coffee sacks lie about in heaps and rows waiting 
to be shipped. You go into the sheds and see 
more coffee, being weighed and tested and 
tasted. The camel-drivers lounge there and 
the coffee-merchants — and a general uproar. 
There is nothing else to see. There are no 
trees in the market-place, no shade of any 
sort; A bit of the desert it might be, but for 
the cliff of yellow rock. You drift into a 
native market adjoining, with baskets of dried 
fruits and curious things in pods. You spy a 
pile of mandarins on the ground. The colour 
is pleasing, and you purchase — put a finger 
under the loose orange skin, and get a fragrant 
whiff, and separate the neat, cool pulp. 
Then back into your carriage, and off after 
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the others. Where, no one seems to know 
exactly. But it is evidently the thing to do. 
There has been a vague talk of waterworks. 
Built by the Romans, some one tells you 
dubiously — or by the British, they are not 
quite sure. You halt in the midday sun, and 
gasp inwardly at the sight of endless steps 
winding up the dazzling sides of a clifiF. 

You follow the line of march. There is no 
escape. You cling wearily to an iron railing, 
and mount and mount — and hear behind you 
some one counting softly, " ninety " — " ninety- 
one " — and you continue, " ninety-two." Occa- 
sionally there is a halt, while you gaze into an 
empty basin of blanched rock. You remark 
something, anything — and are grateful for the 
halt. Then on again. Those ahead reach the 
summit, and turn and take snapshots of their 
weary fellows winding upwards. 

Here there is a longer pause, and all look 
together at a still wider basin — also empty. 
And then turn for a bird's-eye view of the series 
beneath you — with the torturing steps trailing 
upwards. It looks almost harder than it was 
— and you congratulate yourself upon a feat. 
Tten ail exclaim together on the strength and 
majesty and endurance of the waterworks. 
Feebly to yourself you marvel where the water 
is — and try to settle definitely as to the Roman 
or British builders. But you keep silent — 
and wonder what possessed you to scale those 
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fearful rocks in the midday horror of a tropical 
sun. 

You descend more briskly, and the leaders 
chaff one another and joke pleasantly. Then 
you faU into your seat and are jolted back 
again, with an overwhelming sense of sun and 
utter weariness. 

You stop at a dreary row of shops — because 
the rest do — and aimlessly pluck at the cheapest 
of Eastern wares, fans and photographs and 
third-rate lacquer made for Western markets. 
The shop is low and reeks of heat and mildew 
and sandal-wood boxes. 

You get away finally with your hands full 
of a white, bedraggled feather boa — ^that you 
did not want. A fellow-passenger becomes 
inspired, tells you that you are missing the 
opportimity of a lifetime. This special sort 
of feather is to be got only in Aden. You 
may never return. You are too weary to pro- 
test — and the boa is bought. 

You pass again to your carriage and note the 
row of Europeans languidly watching you from 
a doorstep — wan, listless, sun-bleached mortals, 
who look too limp to move. A quick step behind 
you makes you turn — and then you"remember 
the garrison, and pity with all your soul and 
remaining energy the sun-burned, khakied squad 
of Britishers. What do they do with their 
time ? You ask yourself this aU the way back 
to the boat. And you wonder if it can seem 
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worthwhile, this Aden — ^from the individual's 
point of view. Anyway, you thank your stars 
that you were not born that individual, nor 
were any of yours. 

Then you climb up the ship's side — and by 
the time the lonely yellow cliff has sunk once 
more into the sea, your memory of it is but a 
hideous blister in the mind. 
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DAWN IN THE DESERT 

KINDERLY CANE coyeted colour. His 
soul craved it. But his life had been 
plain, within boarding-house walls. Late at 
night his imagination burst free. In the shining 
blackness of the sky thousands of steel-cut 
stars made imperceptible cold and tinkUng 
noises. They trembled there in their bright- 
ness as jewels suspended by invisible hairs. 
The shadow of the great mountain was a solemn 
thing in the night. 

Cane's face, under the speU of these things, 
was pure as an angel's. With his two hands 
upon the window sill, he stretched far out, with 
his face looking up. The town huddhng all 
about gave him a sense of something worn-out, 
soiled, infinitely tired. He rubbed his hand 
across his forehead and through his great mass 
of yellow hair. His life was vacant — drab. 

Suddenly, Fortune, that for six and twenty 
years had ground him under foot, had spumed 
and passed him by, for some strange freak, 
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perhaps for the colour of his yellow hair, began 
on the moment to notice him mightily. 

Kinderly's hfe, that had burned a pure and 
blue and patient flame, burst into a great crimson 
conflagration. All because of Fortune, her sim- 
pers and attentions. 

Fortune one day dropped a banana peel on 
the crowded thoroughfare of a distant city. 
On this treacherous and sliding surface Kin- 
derly's great-uncle placed a confiding and 
ancient heel, and that was the end of Kinderly's 
great-uncle. 

On this slender yeUow peel, Fortune had 
planned a master-stroke. Because of pique with 
his only son, and in a fit of momentary passion. 
Great-uncle Kinderly had that very day made 
a new will and bequeathed half his fortune to 
his dead niece's son, for whom he had no 
special love, and in fact but scant acquaint- 
anceship. 

This news reached Kinderly in the duU and 
ugly pen he called his office. It was a great 
shock. His brain mumbled about the thing 
some minutes before he grasped its significance. 
Then came the torrent of thought, excruciating 
and brilliant. 

Kinderly stood by the window, from which he 
saw the street beneath covered with old and 
dirty snow. Men and women wrapped in 
clumsy garments of brown and grey and black, 
collars up, heads down, passed in a ceaseless 
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stream. Heavy drays, motor-cars, carriages 
wedged and passed in the shute-like street. 
Grey walls scaled up into the grit of a grey sky. 

Up there in Kinderly's slit of habitation a 
flower garden was in full bloom. Such were 
Kinderly's thoughts. They burst and blos- 
somed into such madness of scent and colour 
that Kinderly at last pressed his hands to his 
throbbing temples. 

His starved nature gave one exultant sob. 
Afterwards he grew very humble and walked 
about soberly as one who is face to face with a 
great truth — a great sorrow. 

He resigned from his hateful clerkship. He 
hunted up a trunk and packed his books and 
few small belongings. He paid his boarding- 
house bill, and he turned with an unsteady gait, 
as a man haK-starved, and prepared to devour 
the world. 

The sun shone down on y'^a floor of the 
yeUow desert, on gigantic brok n stones, on 
the empty and bone-dry habitations of a dead 
race of men. The sun was for ever lapping 
over them, had so washed upon them for ages 
past that the edges were worn smooth. 

Great brown and golden-brown bulks burrow- 
ing in the sands spelt in mute and magnificent 
language the manner of speech of these dead 
men. Crude, huge, battered and crumbUng 
beasts of granite lay on watch upon the desert, 
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in moods of stupefying content, basking ever- 
lastingly, brooding and benumbed. 

The great Nile poured through the sands in her 
accustomed path, low-lipping and mysterious. 
A silky little ripple now and then stirred upon 
her bosom. And then again she swelled majes- 
tic and commanding, mother and nourisher of 
all that land. 

Three mouse-coloured donkeys, with wagging 
ears, tripped across the desert. Behind them 
strode with naked feet three Arabs, who ever 
and anon beat their tiny flanks and ran at them 
with sharp sticks, pushing and pricking at them 
till they broke into a mincing trot. 

A taU, lean youth with a shock of yeUow hair 
trailed long legs over the back of one Uttle beast. 

The young woman riding in the middle put 
the very sun to shame with the glory of her hair 
— orange, burnished, copper hair that piled 
beneath her hat in an unruly heap, from which 
darted ever little curls and tongues of fire. It 
was the head of a flower drunk with sunshine 
and the passion of life, A slim white neck 
seemed too shght a thing to hold it up. 

The third, the owner and husband of the 
orange head, was grizzled a bit. His silence 
marked the great splutter of life ambling along 
abreast of him. 

This was the end of a long winter together 
in Egypt, Dr. Gowers and his young wife 
Marigold, and Kinderly with the shock of yellow 
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hair. They were great friends, had been since 
that first chance journey up the Nile. 

Gowers Hked the young man, because of his 
hunger to learn, and his honest eyes. 

And Marigold — ^Marigold liked him because 
of his embarrassments, his dingy beginnings, 
for which she had a maternal, hafi-sobbing pity, 
and because of his crude, rich yearnings — a 
gorgeousness of temperament that matched 
somehow and leaped with her own. His laugh 
she Hked, and his great innocence. 

As for Kinderly — he doted on them both, 
and on Marigold's shm, lily-hke hands. 

When Marigold left a room it became dull 
and without flavour. Colour and life somehow 
emanated from her, even as the copper-gold of 
her hair turned blond heads to sickly drab and 
neutral. 

Marigold and her husband had found Kin- 
derly, and his gratitude was great and his 
affection. 

Marigold knew the manner of man and mind 
long before speech, stuttering in its nist and 
richness, came to unload his heart. He was a 
very young man. He was as unsoiled as blue 
lilies bending on the banks of a brook. He 
was as strong as a young tiger and as hthe. 
He was beautiful and white, with a head of 
yellow hair. His thoughts were clean, strong 
things, cutting their way like swords. The 
world would know him. 
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Marigold thought all these thuigs. 

Some day, this beautiful strong youth would 
love a woman, a girl. Unconsciously she 
caught her breath. 

The Professor's discoveries in Egypt were 
startling the world. His life was complete. 
Above aU treasures on earth he prized his wife. 
His hand passed over the texture of her as a 
connoisseur over the satin finish of a rare bit of 
porcelain — exquisite, flawless. 

She was the most beautiful thing he had ever 
seen. Left penniless and an orphan at her 
father's death, Gowers had made her his wife. 
He took her frona the schoohoom, and his 
years were more than twice her own. 

She proved the inspiration and driving power 
behind his work. 

And she was repaid. 

He placed at her young feet the stained, 
dwindled bones of a queen of Egypt, in wrap- 
pings of a paper-like substance that came off in 
wide flakes of ashes. 

It had been the discovery of the century — 
and it was Gowers'. 

Handfuls of necklaces of faded blue and pale 
green beads, slate and drab-coloured scarabs, 
grotesque tiny stone images, cold, smelling of 
earth and the intimate touch of a corpse. AU 
these and more Gowers brought to Marigold 
in an ecstasy approaching drunl^onness. 

The week following this discovery a hundred 
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newspapers in every quarter of the globe and 
in every tongue printed this as a small item of 
news. 

Marigold and Kinderly came out of the 
hiUs and ambled across the desert in the^'gloam- 
ing. The purple shadows blocked the yellow 
chfEs and came slowly following. Hundreds 
of crude stone mills were grinding out grain for 
the evening meal. The curious whining noise 
spread over the flat desert for miles. It floated 
audibly down the Nfle, which bore the minor 
lament on its sHding yeUow surface. 

A flush trembled pink and palpable in the 
air. 

The donkeys made Httle padding sounds. 
The leather saddles creaked a constant, sliding 
song. The Arabs foUowing at the donkeys' 
heels had ceased their chatter. 

Kinderly, sitting far back on his donkey, 
thrust his feet before him in long stirrups. 
Kinderly felt at peace with all mankind. 

Marigold was sflent and flicked from time to 
time at a fly fussing about her donkey's ears. 

" What joUy times we've had together," said 
Kinderly at last. 

He turned impulsively and laid his hand on 
the horn of Marigold's saddle. 

" Do you know, I never Uved until I met 
you!" He paused and smfled into her face 
with great frankness and affection. " Why 
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have you been so good to me ? " The sunset 
played full in his face. 

" I — we couldn't help it, Kinderly." Her 
voice was strangled with a great sob. 

Kinderly jerked his donkey to a sudden halt 
and stared at her in amazement. 

Marigold struck at her donkey sharply. 

" Do you know why we Hke you ? Why I 
like you ? Truly ? Because of your hair — ^it's 
so young and yeUow and fuU of enthusiasms. 
That's why— truly." 

And Marigold sat straight in her saddle, show- 
ing all her white teeth. 

" Oh, there's James now — diet's hurry." 

With a great flapping of ears, the donkeys 
started forward. 

A slow train made its way across the desert 
at midnight. Little squares of light fell from 
the windows and made hurried chequers on the 
sands. The engine balked at the desert, its 
silence and the night upon it. It whimpered its 
fears and uneasiness. 

The night was cold. Kinderly, alone in his 
carriage, turned up the collar of his coat and a 
great depression crept over him. The moon 
came sliding up over the desert, round, immense 
and orange, and showed the desert bare as a 
man's hand. No creature crept upon it, no 
man had reared his habitation. No blade of 
grass, no shade of tree — nothing but dry sand 
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that the moon shone upon and the wind heaped 
in little hillocks, and raised in welts and wrinkles 
across the wide, flat floor. The moon's face 
stared in the face of Kinderly coldly and filled 
the empty carriage with a haunting light. 

Kinderly was turning a page of life with 
reluctance and horrible depression — the most 
joyous and satisfying page of his life. Some- 
thing brilliant, tinghng, compelling, had that 
day passed for ever and irrevocably from his 
life. He was in great confusion. His familiar 
world had smashed about his ears. He felt 
cold and old, and standing on the threshold of 
a world as barren and naked of sound and colour 
as the vast stretches of purple dust surrounding 
him. 

The wheels sang on their protest and reluc- 
tance, repeated and repeated their croon. A 
sly wind rose and sifted handfuls of sand before 
the wheels. The door of his carriage opening 
on the tiny corridor was pushed back in a slow, 
jerking way and stopped. Kinderly turned 
absently and saw Marigold standing in the door- 
way. He stared at her stupidly. The moon 
shone with indifference upon this new figure, 
which swayed helplessly with the rough rocking 
of the carriage. 

What was she doing there ? He roused him- 
self as from a dream. Marigold trembled and 
looked away. Her fingers fumbled with the 
door. He was not sleeping then; his mind 
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worked very slowly. How beautiful she was 
and how tall. She was desirable. A man's 
eyes wandered up and down her and over her — 
because of pure pleasure in the shmness of her 
and the smoothness and sweet lines. Kinderly 
sat in a numb, dazed way and noted these 
things. 

By and by a slow pulse began beating in his 
brain — she had come after him. He pulled 
himself up shortly. The thought was horribly 
crude — an offence. He spat it out. He accused 
himself passionately, and the thought, and got 
up white as death and went to the door. 

" Why, what are you doing here ? ' He took 
her cold hand and held it, and stared down into 
her face. 

"I came to — " faltered Marigold in a voice 
feeble as the effort of a bird that has broken its 
wing and tries to fly. 

Kinderly stood stiU looking down at her. 

" I came — I came — because I couldn't stay 
behind." Marigold whispered the words and 
looked up into his face. " I've been Uving a he 
for months. This is the truth." 

Kinderly took her arm and drew her into the 
compartment and closed the door. 

" Sit down," he said breathlessly, and sat 
down opposite. He was breathing rapidly, hke 
a man who had been running a race. 

Why, such things did happen, then — but to 
such a woman ! It was monstrous. But how 
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simple — how terribly simple. He was appalled 
at the simplicity of it. Something within him 
set up a great shrieking. Honour, and all the 
things his soul held good were but cracks in 
the floor, shadows that one stepped over — and 
nothing happened. Nothing, absolutely. That 
was the incredible part. The wheels babbled 
on. The moon looked in with i oS cold and vacant 
face. 

He looked at Marigold — and there was a 
great sob in his soul. " Life is an utter cheat," 
was there, chaotically, with other things. It was 
impossible. It was too great flattery. His soul 
laughed harshly. 

" Ah, but it was true." She raised her eyes 
and her soul lay piteously, frankly bare. He 
saw it, and turned away. He dared not meet her 
look again. He had been the perpetrator of a 
horrible fraud. It was he who was guilty. 
" What had he done ? " A little wretched, 
scraping tool. So marble was defamed. 

" I thought you knew — I thought perhaps — 
I thought perhaps " — her glorious head of gold 
sank and she ended in a whisper dry as ashes — 
" you cared too." 

The sternness in him had vanished. He was 
soft and racked with pity. His sympathies 
had opened up like flowers in the rain. He 
looked at her — alone there in the night — groping 
for the Ught. She had given him her trust. 
The whole flower of her was in his hand. Ah, 
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there were wonderful things— illuminating things 
that lay without the law. 

' ' You think I have no pride — no shame. You 
think — ^you think — I see it there in your 
face " She broke off wildly, with a sob. 

" Tell me," he said in a deep voice that was 
as a hand upon her shoulder. 

" Oh, Kinderly," she cried as a pent-up river 
leaps to the call of the sea — " my life has been a 
great pain— a horrible struggle. I've fought and 
crushed this feeUng down for months. I've 
told myself I was as bad as the women I've had 
a horror of all my life. But it meant nothing — 
nothing at all." She clasped her hands in 
anguish. 

" I never, never meant to tell you. But when 
I knew you were going — when I knew you were 
gone — I was mad — I came after. Nothing could 
have held me back." 

She flung out her words as a madman flings 
his gold into a river. 

" My hfe is a lie. I can't bear it any longer. 
James gives me none of the things I need. 
Mummies and ashes and the dry bones of men 
and women dead thousands of years before I was 
born — the touch of them is horrible to me. 
Yet it's his life. His heart's there, his enthusi- 
asm — not with me. He knows nothing of my 
wants, my cravings, the sick, lonely part of me 
that has wandered alone and alone, always alone, 
craving something it never gets. As the dry 
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earth cries out for rain — so have I cried out for 
sympathy and understanding. But only to 
myself, where no one heard — and it never came. 

" Please don't speak — not yet." She raised 
her hand imploringly. 

" I've choked these longings down with formu- 
las and duty — choked them down, till I thought 
every natural need was dead." 

She gave a Tittle cry. 

" Then you came — and under the old smoul- 
derings it aU leaped up, stronger and fiercer than 
ever. I never wanted you. I never dreamed or 
asked for your comiag. It came as a final 
curse, as a paia, as such anguish and struggle 
that I never dreamed of. All my nature rushed 
out to you — ^it was dreadfid, as though I were a 
girl again — as though at last my mate had come. 
I thought that God would smite me down. 
But He never said a word, and let me fight it out 
alone — and fail. 

" Kinderly, you do care — you must care — I 
can't go back." Marigold rose, shivering as 
though a cold wind blew upon her. 

" The world — are you afraid ? We will go 
away from it — out of it — the pretending and the 
falseness." 

Kinderly sat white and stern. 

" Kinderly " — she caught his arm with a sob — 
" what are you going to do with me ? " 

" Save you, God help me, from this dreadful 
madness." 
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" ' Ah," said Marigold, " you don't care, then," 

She sank down suddenly in her seat. 

Kinderly looked at her and got up and walked 
to the window. 

"It's because I do care. I do want with all 
my soul those things you mean — but not in this 
way. Don't you see it isn't fair to you, to any 
of us. It isn't playing the game." 

He turned with eyes to the ground. 

" I've hurt you enough already without that. 
I never meant to — it's incredible to me." He 
drew a great breath and stepped to her side. 
" You are showing me now that you trust me 
hugely. You must trust me some more. There 
is no happiness for us in this. There never is. It 
slips through your fingers even as you grasp it — 
and your hands are full of ashes and dead leaves. 

" Listen to me." He sat down beside her and 
ran his fingers through and through his yellow 
hair. His hands were wet as though they had 
been in water. 

" Think me a brute — but this is the truth. 
Listen to me. How can I help you — how can I 
make it plain ? I had never met a woman like 
you before in my whole life. I was shocked 
when I first saw you. You were so different — so 
untouchable. My very pores crave colour — 
beautiful things. It had been so aU my life — 
and I had seen nothing — had had nothing. You 
were the most beautiful thing that had ever 
passed my way. Beauty like yours makes men 
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humble — and then I had never known clever 
women. You were a great force that came into 
my life when I most needed it — and I took ad- 
vantage of it to achieve myself and the ambitions 
that we both believe in. I never knew how to 
thank you for all you had given me. Yet I did 
thank you in my heart every day, and I foolishly 
thought thatif byjand by I meant big things in 
the world, that that woidd justify your encour- 
agement and interest. 

" As for anything else " — he faltered and 
stumbled for his words — " anything personal — 
I never dreamed it. Your husband was my 
friend — we w^-e all friends. It's monstrous. 
Your mind only was mine, as the eternal rhythm 
of music is mine, as it soothes me and leads my 
thoughts up above my flesh. As pictures, as 
great cathedrals, as the good deeds of men are 
mine — as the moon yonder on the desert. But 
other than that — never — ^never — as God hears 
me. 

" That day in the desert " — he threw back his 
head and faced her squarely — " there was 
something in your face — something in your 
voice I ^dn't understand. I did not want to 
understand. It was impossible. I felt like a 
cad — ^like a sneak — to be prowUng after an ex- 
planation. I've been very unhappy. I went 
away to think — and to let you think." 

Marigold's face was covered with her hands. 

" Marigold," he implored, " I hold you too 
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high. — too infinitely sacred — ^to take you from 
that high place would be hke robbing the altar 
of its holy vessels." 

A great trembling shook Marigold's slight 
form. 

Kinderly turned his head abruptly and stared 
into the night. For minutes they sat thus — ^the 
desert interminably unfolding. The wheels 
creaked on and on. 

The night was passing. 

" Marigold ! " 

She drooped lower in her seat. 

" I've always thought you were very brave — 
not afraid to face anything. When this sort 
of thing comes into the lives of women like you — 
good women — pure women — I believe it can 
become a glory to them — the resistance and the 
victory. It's another way of dying for one's 
faith." 

" Look at me—" he took her cold hand and 
held it to his lips. 

" You must," he said. 

" Yes," whispered Marigold at last—" I must 
— God help me." 

She clung to his hand with both her own. 

"I see the hght very dim and far away "— 
she turned her white face to the desert—" like 
the day there." 

And even as she spoke the cold light came 
creeping, and they slid at last out of the desert. 
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WE crept out of Calcutta at daybreak — 
stepped over coils of sleeping black- 
men in the corridors and drew a stifling breath, 
stale with sleep and torpid with a hstless dawn. 
The streets were empty, sUent, saUow in the 
creeping Ught. Occasionally a native wriggled 
from an unrefreshing doze, opened a curious eye, 
yawned, and stretched again upon the heated 
flags. , 

Calcutta was a nightmare, a troubled dream 
of dust-storms sweeping through a desert, of 
choking, rasping clouds of woollen smoke, of 
dust-drenched trees and roads that rose and fell 
with every pant of languid wind. Low-caste 
water-carriers charged at these barren wastes 
in single file and sprinkled impotence from the 
sweating hides of goats slung across their backs. 
The drops settled and sank and the road reared 
again in puffs of gay derision. 

Within, punkahs, hke the wings of an angehc 
host, surged sleepily across the heated air to 
raise a languorous breath. 
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We crossed the Ganges as the sun came up — 
a brown, torpid, sluggish stream with silent 
yeUow banks. A hateful calm, a weariness 
hung over it that struck with utter languor to the 
soul and dragged upon the limbs Uke chains 
with iron baUs. A crocodile, horny, mud- 
smeared, evil-eyed, leaned with elbows on the 
bank and marked the blood-red, clean-edged 
plate rise languidly in the East. 

Later the little engine climbed the hills with 
the spirit of a live thing. It took quick, mincing 
little steps, with many puffs, and watched with 
eager eye the even swerving of the train behind. 
It raced with lightning speed across a level 
stretch and with the impetus flew up a steep 
incline. It switched, it backed, it whirred with 
restless wheels. It gulped great draughts of evil- 
smelling oil and had its face wiped by anxious 
blackmen, who tended it like Ayahs. 

They squatted on the narrow platform at its 
toes and cast a watchful glance along the tracks. 
They ran ahead and threw off branches, picked up 
heavy stones. They blew shriU horns at gaping 
natives, checked their steed to let a flock of 
tinkling goats wag foohsh beards and trip across 
the rails. Held the little engine with a tight 
hand whUe she paused, puffed, panted to be off. 

Then, with rein slacking at her back, she flew 
anew along the path, humming in the sunshine, 
casting ever a gleeful glance at the madly spin- 
ning wheels beWnd her, while the rocking rhythm 
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of the train made music in her ears. Around a 
corner, and the carriages behind were ever giving 
chase — ^following hand-in-hand hke a flock of 
children playing crack-the-whip. 

The grey plains, the thickly-wooded vaUeys 
feU behind. The engine ran through spreading 
glades, where mammoth creepers sprang, looping 
from the tree-tops hke writhing boa-constrictors. 
This forest route ran narrow as a bridle path and 
the branches touched and met above. Some- 
times they bent, and a swaying bough slapped the 
little engine sharply in the face. Sometimes a 
vine with heavy flowers brushed across a carriage 
window and was dragged in by an eager, stretch- 
ing hand. 

The people in the train jumped in and out as 
the engine paused for breath — ^they sat on the 
rocks and saw the plains begin to blur beneath — 
they ran to the engine and marked its steaming 
flanks — or stood expectant, with heads thrown 
back, and waited for the clouds^to break and show 
the hidden marvel of the snows. 

Tea gardens chmbed up the MUsides with the 
toiling road, then dropped behind and lay under 
the distant slopes Uke flecks of mottled Hchens. 

The air grew ever colder in great waves and 
the wine in it sent the engine spurting up the 
rocks. Beneath lay India unfolding hke a map — 
her heats, her torpors, the melancholy of her 
dust-streaked plains fading ahke from mind and 
consciousness. Stubble and bare rocks piled up 
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on either side the road, and the engine slowed 
down and picked a careful path, stepped gingerly 
and watched with anxious eye the swinging 
train behind. 

The blaekmen doubled in their vigilance, 
stroked, polished, wiped with cooling cloths. 
They packed the burning axles with cotton 
drenched in oil, poured soothing streams into 
each bolt and joint. They fed the furnace high 
with loads of fragrant timber, stopped at httle 
stations to give the engine frequent draughts — 
whUe she purred and sipped and with difficulty 
kept her trembling rods from pulsing forth. 

The air grew cold and the engine dripped with 
steam. Doors and windows in the carriages went 
to, one by one, and those sitting in uncovered 
cars shivered openly and pulled their rugs about 
them. 

The road hung by its teeth to the bare flank 
of a nlU. Above were other hills, giant moun- 
tains, and above them others, and above. A 
glimmer, a gleam of steel broke once from a cloud, 
and people shuddered in their seats. The road 
curled upwards in the spiral of smoke, steadily 
tracing and retracing with a switch and flick of 
the tail. 

A bleak wind struck down the mountains and 
the fire roaring in the engine felt good to the 
man before it. It grew grey and melancholy, and 
afternoon came on. Strange natives gathered 
at the stations ; clumsily- wrapped, big-boned 
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men with the sinister, unshrinking stare of Mon- 
gols. The women shook black braids heavy 
with copper coins and raw blue turquoises. Their 
cheeks were whipped with the red of northern 
winds and their hands were folded tightly in the 
long sleeves of their blousing coats. 

The mountain-side turned barren, bleak. A 
chiU crept to the marrow of the passengers 
behind. A silence, an oppressiveness fell upon 
them. Great rocks reared suddenly, bared 
ugly teeth at the panting httle engine. Banks 
frowned and threatened to f aU and mountains of 
appalling stature began to swim out from the 
mists, mountain after mountain, and valleys 
as big again sank suddenly from sight. 

This was an ominous world, unfriendly and 
aloof. The train shrank pitifuUy to a thing of 
tin, the toy of a child, with gaily-coloured sides 
and wheels of brass and tiny peering faces painted 
at the windows. It ran through cuts of bleak 
grey rock, clung closely to a blighted, wind-swept 
chff, while the passengers gazed awestruck, 
shudderingly at a vanishing world beneath. 

Fear and horror of the mammoth mountain- 
rearing land gave place at last to wonder and 
reluctant faith in the puffing, man-driven little 
steed ahead. The air grew chiU, stone-cold, and 
the passengers caught sobbing breathfuls of it 
that made them reel. Mongols on long-haired 
ponies bucked suddenly in the engine's path. 
The wheels turned soberly and slowly wound 
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through village streets, grey, gloomy, with sparse 
trees feebly budding. Natives in heavy boots 
stamped chill feet and gazed loose-Hpped at the 
passing train. The httle engine paused, drew 
a chUl, deep breath of mountain air — ^with a long, 
winding, winnowing whistle made for the final 
slope. 

Then a strange thing happened. The evening 
sun, sinking miles below, sent a single streak of 
orange light into that sombre world. It flashed 
across the billowing sea of moiHitaia peaks 
in the wavering finger of a searchlight. Then 
it lifted and swept the skies. 

In the high heart of the heavens, higher than 
ever before those wondering eyes of mortals had 
looked for earth, piled a bank of ghttering snow. 
A topaz-tinted, fire-edged group of ice-clad crags 
— detached and hanging in mid-air. They 
glowed for a moment with the fierce intensity 
of a vision — then vanished swiftly as mirage. 
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THE night swooned upon the sea. There 
were stars above — fat dabs of yellow butter 
that melted greasily across a field of black. 
Below, the ship Sirsa panted heavUy and lunged 
at the long levels of languorous sea. A Httle 
wheel perched on her rail behind sang a song and 
watched the log-rope slice the sea as smoothly as 
a sharp knife cutting cheese. 

The boat was empty and old ; two battered 
lanterns hanging on the deck held steady flames 
that never wavered. The deck beyond these 
Ughts was of a shining blackness. The 
Sirsa hailed from Mogi, in Japan, and was 
making a tramp's trip to Burma and Chittagong. 
The north-east monsoon had met her coming 
down the China coast and the China sea had 
leapt with playful glee upon her decks, had 
poked her roughly in the ribs and had twisted 
sharply each separate beam in her ancient 
hulk. 

Perforce she entered Singapore with a wheeze 
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and a cough and a tremulous, unsteady beating 
of the heart. There she drew breath and wiped 
the sweat of exhaustion from her wide white 
face, coaled dutifuUy and turned a patient 
course up the smiling meadow lands of the wide 
Indian seas. Slowly she lumbered through the 
shining waters, murmuring plaintively, with 
sighs and little catches of the breath. Old she 
was in knowledge, old in memories of the sea, and 
age lay heavily in every creaking timber of her 
frame andjon the well-worn woodwork of her 
gloomy cabins. 

Silence spread to every corner of the boat. 
Black men in mushns stepped hke cats and 
polished ceaselessly the ancient brasses of the 
low saloon. Once at twilight a shrill laugh rang 
from the deep shelter of the af terdeck — and the 
Sirsa whispered mystery, and caution. Twice 
at midnight a vagrant wharf cat, shipped at 
Singapore, shrieked through the empty cabins. 
Followed on the third a swish of draperies, the 
swift patter of naked feet, a strangled groan 
— and while the boat held a breath of horror — 
a clear splash at her bows. 

The lascars fell upon their knees at sunset, 
faced the blatant, brassy horror sinking in the 
blue and moved mute Hps to Mecca. ShriUy, 
mournfully their voices broke in chorus over the 
empty sea, while a much-patched heavy sail 
bellied into place, bloused for a moment fit- 
fully, then fell limp. 
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On the black night there rose out of the sea a 
light that bobbed, sank and circled again. It 
spoke of other life — a link, perhaps, to jostling 
crowds and steaming streets and honest noises 
of the day. The ptdses in the Sirsa quickened 
and the aimless babble falling from her lips of a 
sudden ceased. The nameless shadows slinking 
on her decks crept once more to the unknown 
chasms of her gloomy huU. 

There was movement, a brisk pattering of feet 
throughout the boat. The light hovering about 
the night drew nearer, showed at last the anchored 
outlines of the pilot boat that marked the unseen 
entrance of the wide-lipped, leering Irrawaddy to 
the sea. 

The dawn came heralding with pennants of 
flowering-peach. The ingoing tide rushing past 
the Sirsa ran up her helm in ripples of delicate 
rose. The early morning glistened with dews, 
with gossamer veils of shimmering silver 
that spread above the land and sea and 
span a trembling web across the upturned, 
ugly face of Rangoon, resting on the river 
bank. 

Slow boats slipped softly up the stream and 
others still slept on with quiet gurglings at their 
anchors. A craning, swan-like craft, with high 
carved beak and outstretched wings, swept 
swiftly out to sea with rows of naked brown men 
bending sharply at the oars. Sampans rocked 
on the rising tide and a gentle stir and stretching 
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from sleep ran up and down the crimson running 
river. 

A bird gushed suddenly a wondrous liquid 
song from the low, njist-covered shores. Follow- 
ing came a gentle breeze that rent the fine silver 
tissues, rippled the stream and showed, very 
naked and ugly, a low, flat-lying town. With the 
breath came a faint, fine echo of beUs — languor- 
ous, pausing tones of silver. Then, emerging from 
the mists and standing high above the level of 
brown earth, gleamed a beU-shaped, divinely 
pointing thing of gold, that quivered dizzily 
for a moment, then dimmed behind a bank of 
mist. 

Next the sun leapt into the day and struck 
upon the senses like the sudden crash of metal 
cymbals. The mists curled instantly and van- 
ished, the shadows withered under foot, and a 
bare white hght trimmed like a knife the ugly 
outlines of Rangoon. 

Mind and body cry aloud for shelter in the 
town. The sun hangs so low— perches in the 
very branches of the dust-streaked trees. It is 
appalling, and the soul whimpers at the nearness, 
the bald intrusion. 

Huge ravens, hoarse and sooty, tumble from 
the low-browed roofs and straddle in the roads. 
The hot air never lifts, and registers with terrible 
distinctness each separate sound. Mad native 
ponies tear over the hard roads with ceaseless 
bump and rattle of their gharry-wheels. 
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Slow, incessant pulleys Uft cargoes in mid- 
air and drop them with an aching grind and 
grate of chains into the yawning bodies of 
ships. 

Murmurs sweU from far and near. The broken 
chant of laden natives padding to the waiting 
row of boats. The distant thud of falling tim- 
ber from the teak yards up the river. The tear 
and rip of saws. The thud and jar of elephants 
thtmdering about the yards and the drop of 
mammoth logs on even pUes. 

Again are other tones. The bubbling speech 
of oU-smeared, black-backed Tamils swarming 
down the roads. The shrUl laughter of flower- 
crowned Burman girls. The tread and tramp 
and shuffle of khakied English soldiers. The cries 
of vendors, the pipings, the mutterings, the 
sighing of a multitude of brown-skinned crea- 
tures of the sun. 

As the day drones on, sounds sink away, and 
cease, and Rangoon Ues smothered beneath the 
heavy blanket of her heat. All creatures creep 
to shelter. Only the crows croak on and a rest- 
less pony under the pitiful shade of a dust- 
steeped tree neighs loudly to be off. 

At sunset comes a staggering forth of creatures 
seeking air. The gharry ponies tear once more 
over the ash-white roads — over miles of roads 
with ever a flat border of brown, low houses and 
a lazy surging down the centre of many hues — 
black legs, white robes, brown loins with twists 
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of red, and changing waves of pink and green 
and fresh corn yefiow. 

This crowd, men and women, drones and 
drawls and slips along in great good-humour, 
bareheaded and unshod. Between their pouting 
lips cheroots as thick around as walking-sticks 
and half as long. 

The Burman women wear wreaths of jas- 
mine in their hair and fragrant frangipani stuck 
behind their ears. They laugh, and smoke their 
huge cigars, flirt gay scarfs, and wink with 
wicked eyes on aU the world. They dress in 
httle coats of pea-pod green and pink of rose- 
geranium, in cherry-red and cowslips opening 
in the spring. They look like garden posies 
beside the sooty, jewel-laden Tamil women, who 
wear scant draperies and bear great jars of 
brass upon their heads. Other men and women 
are in this crowd, vendors of sweets and fruits 
with round red trays of lacquer balanced on their 
heads. And many others. 

All this time the sun still sticks above the level 
of the roofs — a sick, distorted thing showing 
blood-red and swoUen through the rising dust. 
It turns the trees a varnished brilliant green, 
the red park roads to copper, the purple hedges 
of bougainvillaea to an artificial, staring pink, 
and the faces of the little lakes to rippling 
brass. 

Yet it is passing — and tired creatures sitting 
limply on the be nches clasp their knees and praise 
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its going. Others, again, throw themselves upon 
the hot, stiflE grass and venture to uncover. 

Carriages, gharries, the bleached white Ufe of 
Rangoon town, draws silently to this one green 
spot. Watches the colour marvels spreading in 
the sky, and sees their faithful copies in the httle 
upturned mirrors of the lakes, and, wonder 
upon wonder, notes near at hand that sacred 
looming shape of gold that gleams in the deeply 
flushing sky hke the gold in the heart of a perfect, 
full-blown lotus. 

The gloaming draws about it and lesser 
pinnacles of gold shoot sudden Httle flames. 
Again the dusty ravens rise and fall like flakes 
of soot against the gold and rose, and from the 
sacred grove comes the heavenly, halting tinkle 
of a httle beU. 

And then two mammoth, plaster-bodied, paint- 
streaked dragon dogs, with lashing golden tails 
and glaring eyeballs, call a sudden halt. Be- 
tween them leads a path of sloping steps worn to 
smoothness by the passage of naked feet chmb- 
ing through the centuries. This slow, dim going 
upwards is banked on either side by open booths, 
piled with cheap red lacquer, with grotesque 
plaster beasts, with rows of tiny tapers and 
strings of httle tinkling beUs. Roses are massed 
in heaps, and chains of jasmine buds and with- 
ered marigolds. 

Laughing girls shake nosegays in your face. 
Naked babies crawl between your feet. Lepers 
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whine and long-robed, ivory-coloured priests 
mumble at your elbow. Still the broken steps 
lead up and up, and the way behind shows deep 
and dim. And breaking aU about you is a 
babbhng and fanning and stirring of life that 
wakes and sleeps and has its being in this strange, 
half-lighted tunnel. 

There comes a sudden widening and a hush — 
and in the growing dusk a golden vision breaks 
upon your sight. A pointing finger of gold, a 
heaven-leaping flame rises in the path before 
you. A grove of beU-tipped towers, of tiny 
golden temples ring around it under mighty 
spreading trees. 

Buddhas sit within these golden shelters and 
their broad, bland faces are Mghted by the twink- 
hng of a thousand tapers. Priests kneel before 
them in straight hanging robes of saffron and 
burnt orange. They bow their shaven heads 
and chant aloud, hold by one thumb a string of 
polished beads, and between clasped palms a 
flickering taper. 

Round girls, in Uttle coats of rose and cherry- 
red, shrill in high key and hang chains of jasmine 
buds about the thick gold neck of Buddha. 
Naked babies at their side crouch on fat brown 
knees and lisp in Uttle whispers, while their 
roimd eyes follow fearfully the slinking outline 
of a pariah dog creeping to an unwatched 
altar. 

Dusky ravens topple from the tree-tops. 
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Lepers, cripples, cringe upon the pavement, 
blind men stretch out begging cups for alms. 
The air stirs softly, scented with incense fumes 
and fragrant gums, with jasmine and franga- 
pani and the fading sweetness of the flower- 
piled altars. Candles at every side flare and 
drip and sink in pools of perfumed melting wax. 
And ever is the sudden, gentle clamour of count- 
less little bells stirring in a breeze. 

In this sacred orchard sit hundreds of silent 
Buddhas of gold, of bronze, of shining alabaster. 
New and gleaming like bright mirrors, or tar- 
nished and defaced and patched with squares 
of gold leaf by the patient fingers of the faithful. 
Some sit with haK-closed eyes dreaming of the 
infinite, others gaze steadily with wide sight 
stamped upon their vision, and others again lie 
in heavy trances with rising waves of incense 
fanning at their nostrfls. 

Everywhere the Midas-touch is present. The 
sacred trees are rubbed and flecked with sheets 
of precious gold, and, seated in the great roots 
bursting through the tfles, is Buddha, golden and 
serene. 

Wide temples rise at every turn, carved deep 
in gold-red lacquer, and Buddhas in long rows sit 
smiling on their thrones. Shining balls of glass 
and tinsel hang from the low-browed eaves. 
Bowls of rice and sweets, bronze jars of incense, 
boxes packed with tiny leaves of gold, and fad- 
ing wreaths of roses are heaped upon their 
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altars. Priests kneel and bend and pray in 
noisy monotone. The murmurs from the count- 
less shrines rise and fall in gentle undulations. 
Prayers break and drip from lips, beads slip 
through faithful fingers, and ever present are the 
echoing prayers of countless generations gone 
before. 

The great trees lifting through the pave- 
ment have spread for ages shade upon this 
golden company, have softly stirred above the 
tiny temples, the peaked pagodas and the tink- 
ling, bell-tipped towers. Through the sUt palm 
leaves the sunset swims in final glory. Far below 
the circling wall lies Rangoon, dim and hazy 
with grey, mist-covered fields between. Gold 
dust quivers thickly in the sunset, in the air. 

Then surging notes of bronze swell and sink 
upon the evening air — swell and sink and 
sound again — and peace ineffable swoons 
upon the sacred hillside. 

The dying sun glows, grows for one brief 
moment fiercely carmine, casts a radiance 
celestial beneath the spreading trees, fires each 
tiny spire and point and pinnacle, illumines as 
with holy wine the noble, lifting body in the 
centre. 

The golden ones upon their thrones glow with 
heavenly meaning. Patience sublime and know- 
ledge born of ages flash across their golden brows 
— and peace unutterable and sudden under- 
standing follow the lifting of their golden palms. 
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The light drops. Slowly and wondrously the 
silver moon sails supreme above the earth. A 
cold blue light creeps through the moving 
branches, steals down the darkening ways, 
and bathes the sacred grove in floods of silver. 

The wind rustles in the palms, shakes the 
slender bodies of a thousand Uttle flames. The 
chanting priests pray on with upward-pointing 
palms, the tiny tapers tremble skywards, and in 
their midst that mightiest, highest leaping flame 
burns steadily towards heaven. 

Tinkle — tinkle — a last shower of sound in the 
tree-tops. 
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THE Equator burns a wide blue course 
through the Indian Ocean, belts a path 
across Sumatra, strikes east again into the 
sea — and just here Asia ends, and finishes 
with a period. This is the island and town of 
Singapore. 

There is an hotel in Singapore the town 
where you can sit and watch the ships of all 
the world go by. And that means steamers 
with red funnels, and freighters with black 
ones, and yachts that quiver white in the sun- 
light, and men-of-war that stare a suUen grey. 
It means white-winged sailing ships, and junks 
that creak a flap of burnished brown, and 
myriads of tiny paddling craft that fret the 
water with their ceaseless motion. It means 
everything, in fact, that drives upon the sea as 
the great highway. 

You can even sit at your table and see aU 
this, if you face the right way, for the sea swims 
off blue through aU the wide doors and open- 
ings. The room that you sit in is huge and 
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white and cool. It is of white marble or white 
plaster, or of whatever it is the colour is white, 
so the effect is the same. There are big pOlars 
and a huge sort of dome that ends in a sky- 
light, and to most of the pillars aje fastened 
whirring electric fans. And so you sit and are 
comforted by the cool whiteness about you and 
the cool whirring above you. 

If you go outside you can take a rickshaw 
or a gharry — if you are wise, a gharry. They 
rattle furiously and the seats are hard, but the 
roof is thick and there are shutters that pull up 
all the way round. The gharry pony is a wee, 
troublesome beast. Sometimes he balks rigid 
in the roadway and the gharry roUs over him 
and he is lost. Sometimes he kicks and plunges 
on both sides the road at once, and speaks 
clamorously to the passers-by. Oftener the 
gharry-syce runs at his head and stuffs him 
with bright green grass, and this encourages him 
to go forward. 

You sit and blink at the hard sunlight at 
first, and the clouds of fine red dust that choke 
your lungs. Gradually you make out the red 
road unwinding before you and the hedges 
covered with red dust. Then you see other 
gharries passing you, and rickshaws, and high 
English carts with red-faced men and white- 
faced women. You see Victorias roU by with 
much be-hveried servants and a heavy rattling 
of chains — and every time you look you see a 
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sleek Chinaman lolling on his cushions with a 
wide alpine hat and a fat cigar. 

You see Sikh pohcemen in khaki knicker- 
bockers and red turbans standing in the streets 
or marching past in squads. Not so readily 
you spy government peons, Tamils and Malays 
in white duck Avith bands of red across their 
breasts and pancake hats of striped red and 
yellow. 

There are other creatures flitting past con- 
tinually that you seldom notice. They are 
more or less the colour of the road, and their 
sarongs and loin-cloths have been burned to 
almost the colour of themselves. Sometimes 
there is a flash at your elbow of green or mus- 
tard-yeUow, and you look and shudder at the 
rings and buttons screwed into ugly noses. 
These are Tamil women — they are bold and 
black and stride along chewing betel which 
leaks red out of the corners of their mouths. 

The Malay women you rarely see, for their 
coverings seem always dun-colour, or dust- 
colour, hke the feathers of timid birds. They 
hood their heads and slip by unnoticed — but 
if you knew, you would catch a corner down 
and round eyes staring at you. 

If Sikh women or BengaMs chance to pass, 
which is not often, you stare after them from 
the back of the gharry. They look like beautiful 
tropical birds, and their plumage is emerald and 
saffron and flame-colour. They step daintily, 
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like birds, and their slender limbs are wrapped 
in folds of coral muslin or pale lemon. Their 
ankles ring^with silver bangles, and it was the 
clashing of the heavy chains about their throats 
that caught your notice. 

You never look at the Chinese in the roads. 
They are ugly creatures, cooUe women with blue, 
wide-flapping trousers, and vendors with bare 
backs turned a dirty yellow. Their once blue 
cloths are faded grey. The men swing by with 
creaking bamboo-rods, heads down, muttering 
a heavy sort erf chant. 

These are the roadway people, whose naked 
feet trace patterns in the thick red dust. There 
are thousands of them, and their twitterings 
sink unheeded in the vast low hum of Singapore. 

There are other people whom you never fail 
to see. They reign in the hotels and shops, 
and fill gharries and rickshaws and sometimes 
dogcarts. If you meet them on foot they are 
apt to jostle you and stare rudely. They dress 
like Europeans, only more so, and they love pink 
and brightest blue. Some of them are ash- 
colour, some are yellow, and all of them are 
sallow and unhealthy-looking. These are the 
Eurasians. All the people you cannot quite 
place are sure to belong to them. The dark, 
foreign-looking people in high traps and the 
frowsy, wretched women who wear cotton 
wrappers on their front-door steps. 

But these are the people of Singapore. Besides, 
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there are things — ^buildings and bridges and a 
dirty little river crammed with boats. There 
are long red roads with avenues of bright green 
trees that meet overhead. There are private 
houses with deep-tangled gardens, and cottages 
called vUlas staring on the open street. There 
are polo-grounds with lathered horses and drip- 
ping, sun-burned men, and golf links and tennis 
courts with heated women. There are barracks 
for the regiment and deep-browed bungalows 
for the officers. There is a wonderful wide- 
spreading Garden rusthng with rare plant life, 
and a dark nook in one corner of transplanted 
jungle — birds and beasts just trapped, and a 
restless, yawning tiger, striped and shining. 

Then there is Government House in a big 
park that might be England. Particularly in 
the evening, with the road winding through a 
bit of meadowland where low mists rise like 
English mists, only more unhealthy, and where 
you startle three browsing deer. But the view 
from the hUl is not Enghsh. That is of the 
East, with its stretch of shining sea lying hot 
and languid. And the green islands, green 
the year round, they are not English. Nor is 
the blur of spreading brown roofs, nor the slow, 
droning hum that rises above the' heat and the 
red dust. Nor again, when a breeze puffs that 
way, is the sickish, heavy, clinging breath — a 
Western breath. 

The signal station waves a gaunt arm just 
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beyond — and on the bare beams ripples a 
speech that East and West may read, a 
speech of colours that hght and hover on the 
naked mast like fluttering butterflies in sun- 
light, and spell in symbol the passing word. 

There are many turns to the winding roads of 
Singapore. They stretch under avenues of green, 
branching trees, and the air is stiU and heavy 
with perfume and the horses step on hmp, 
wide-flaring flowers. They spread hot and 
glaring to the water front that reeks of brine 
and rotting wood. Fragrant and shaded again, 
they draw into viUas and cottages. Then out 
they run between two hnes of marching palms 
to the island's rim, with Johore across the 
way. 

There are other places not so nice. One long 
road of dust and flat-faced houses. You bend 
low as you enter, and even then your head is 
brushed by dangling shabby coats and cast-off 
finery. And in the dim corners are cases filled 
with the glitter of pawned gold and the trinkets 
of half the world grown desperate. This road 
winds narrow into other streets, wretched streets, 
where a reeling, noisy life washes night and day. 
Heavy, helpless, heated ways, where the final 
misery of the world drifts in. No green shows 
here, only the trodden red road and the stare 
of blistered house fronts. 

There is yet another part of Singapore. You 
sit on a wide verandah that leans an elbow in 
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the street, and smoke and drink and stare at 
the people going past — and time curls away. 
There is a thin grey mist in the &.ir and the 
harbour is of glass. The boats float in slowly, 
Uke dreams, and the mist shifts out to sea. 

You do not care to move — ever. Perhaps 
you cannot — you wonder about it languidly. 
The big, hot, open playground is just across the 
way. And everywhere is a swimming together 
of much green — heavy, motionless lettuce-green. 
The road looks hot and passing traps raise 
great clouds of the eternal red dust. You stare 
after them lazUy, and watch them out of sight. 
You can do this without moving. 

And also, without moving, you can see a great 
bltir of red down the road. You have been 
speculating idly about it for the last hour or so. 
The ground under it looks like spilled blood, and 
every few minutes the air about it dims with 
falling red. It looks very hot and striking in 
the midst of so much green. Sleepily it pleases 
you, and you wonder what manner of beast or 
bush it may be. 

Down the same way is the big, yellow, sun- 
bleached cathedral. Bits of it are sticking 
through the trees. It looks un-Eastern and 
out of place, yet altogether rather nice. It 
seems to be Sunday, and slow, tired beUs are 
telling people so. The punkah-puUers are jerk- 
ing at their ropes outside. And you actually 
find yourself inside, with a high, slender, Gothic 
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distance before you, and a glint of long blue 
windows. The walls and arches seem far 
away, and a white punkah on a very long rope 
is swinging just above your head. 

There are other punkahs, all on long ropes 
and aU flapping slowly. There seems to be 
no particular connection between them. They 
flap and swing most irregularly, and you watch 
and try desperately hard to fit them to an even 
time. You give it up at last. But the attempt 
has got you into a delicious, rhythmical mood 
that you vaguely feel is sleep. Then you do 
not know anything very clearly. You are con- 
scious of a deep throbbing that is probably 
the organ — and of languid groups of voices 
that faint away before you place them. 

Finally, a single voice speaks, and that 
startles you for a moment into hstening. You 
become distinctly aware of the Eurasian school 
in front of you. They are aU of them in white, 
with white hats, and they all have a bit of blue 
about them. Some have blue sashes with scant 
bows. The smaller ones wear scarfs of blue 
across their breasts, like peons. Others have 
only coUars and belt-ribbons of blue. 

You wonder why they all wear the same colour 
— and then realize how much cheaper it must 
be. You look more closely at the big girl just, 
in front and find her skin almost white, and her 
hair tawny. But the little one next is as nearly 
black, with the stiff hair of a native. After 
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that you find all shades and features, and 
speculate idly on Eurasians in general. 

Your eyes wander further and watch curiously 
a jet-black Tamil in white duck. He seems 
tremendously in earnest and never misses a 
response. He is rather dramatic and stands 
with arms impressively folded. There is a large 
smattering of gay brunette ladies who nod a 
great deal and wear artificial flowers and 
much fluttering ribbon. They sing with zest, 
but their voices are not pleasant, they are flat 
and shrill and their words round off lamely. 
They are Eurasians, of course. Finally, you 
pick out a handful of Europeans in limp, out-of- 
date clothes and a pervading atmosphere of 
mildew and moth-balls. 

Then your interest wanes — and the last thing 
you remember is the downward swish of your 
punkah, and out of an opening a final gleam of 
pure gold behind a drooping palm tree. 

Afterwards, you go home in a rickshaw. 
Quantities of other rickshaws rattle past you, 
and the night seems fuU of double yeUow 
fights. Suddenly an unknown land stretches 
close at hand. Lights have started in the 
harbour, and you marvel at their number. 
You watch the far-away flickerings of sampans 
and the beacons swa3dng at heavy mastheads. 
There are streets and avenues of these lights 
— and unrecorded constellations. 

A bugle call rings into the shore — ^the last 
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notes with a breeze at their heels. This is later, 
for the call is " lights out." You are alone on 
your verandah now and the night is droning 
on. Rickshaws roU past softly. Out in that 
other night a vagrant ship pokes o£E again into 
the great loneliness. 

Far away comes a crash of Chinese cymbals — 
and much nearer is the low, broken whining of 
an Indian pipe. But these sounds come far 
apart — are filled in with spaces of silence, with 
waves of muffled, heavy darkness. 

Down the street are the dim, lamp-lighted 
tents of a wandering circus. At the entrance 
is a flare of smoke and torches, and the sudden 
lighting up of native faces. There is a deadened 
banging and beating of music going on inside. 
Snatches of it drift into the listless air — mirthless, 
mournful tunes of decades ago. 

A heavy, breathless night settles over the town 
— and beyond in the black sea sink the four great 
stars of the Southern Cross. 
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HIS name was Papang, and his face was 
brown and withered like an old apple. 
He came from Java, where all k'buns come from. 
But that was long ago — longer, in fact, than he 
could remember. He appeared one morning at 
the door, with a han(^l of letters so soiled 
and tattered that it was difficult to read them. 
They were from people in Perak, and Selangor, 
and one was from Malacca. They aU said 
that the bearer, Papang, had a great knowledge 
of gardening and was a faithful worker. The 
letter from Malacca added that he had a most 
cheerful disposition. 

We engaged him on the spot and you might 
say he melted into his surroundings. He had a 
curious way of seeming to belong to the out- 
of-door world. He wore an old sarong that 
was any colour originally, but the sun and rain 
had faded it to a sort of earth colour. His 
hat was wide and sun-bleached, and looked hke 
a huge mushroom. Altogether he made one 
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think of a great toad or some slow-moving 
earth-creature drowsing about the garden. 

He had Uttle to say, but was always ready 
with a smile — ^the kindliest, gentlest sort of 
smUe, that made his face wonderfully sweet. 
It had a curious way, too, of deepening all the 
lines in his face. And one felt that he must 
have smiled aUhis hfe, for these lines were very 
deep. You always found yourself smihng back, 
quite unconsciously — ^but somehow you could 
not help it. 

Hewas,truetohis letters and proved a tireless 
worker. Which, of course, is most unusual for 
a Javanese or for any of the brown Archipelago 
people. But he seemed to love the hot sun, 
and the earth, and aU that came out of it. He 
had a way, too, of bringing things out of the 
earth that was marvellous. His seeds seemed 
to sprout almost before they were in the ground, 
and in an incredibly short time were cutting 
their teeth in rows of tiny green points. Every 
day he watered them and, while they were young, 
kept them shaded with a thatching of palm 
leaves. Otherwise the sun would have scorched 
them in no time. 

The first thing you knew, these tiny shoots 
were inches high, with leaves unfolding as you 
looked. They grew so fast that the earth about 
them seemed breaking, and any day you ex- 
pected to see them leap out of the ground with 
their roots after them. Soon they would press 
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with their heads against the thatching, and 
some would push through the cracks. Then 
Papang knew they were strong enough to face 
the sun, and took away the palm leaves. 

They stood in long, delicate, green rows, very 
pale and fragile-looking, and Papang tied each 
to a tiny stick. This first day of real sunshine 
made them gasp, and they leaned against their 
props and looked almost helpless. But a 
shower would come that evening, and the morn- 
ing would find them crisp and ready to face the 
sun. A few days later, and a stUl fiercer energy 
had entered them, and they aU broke into their 
first blossoming. Then they fiUed out and 
became mature plants, and Papang left them 
to themselves. 

It was the same story with everything he 
touched. He pressed and patted a slip into 
the ground — and it was a bush with birds nesting 
in its branches. He planted a row of barren 
stumps — and with the speed of Aaron's rod 
they put forth leaves and became trees. His 
vines reached out a hundred hands and puUed 
after them great trains of green. He grafted 
a bough of alamandus, and it seemed no time 
before the great, Kmp, yeUow, velvet blossoms 
were falling in the driveway. 

When his bougainvillaea was in bloom people 
came to see it. This had always been a land- 
mark in the garden. But under Papang's 
care it grew to be a superb thing — a solid mass 
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of purple pirik, a strange, intense colour before 
which other flowers paled. But when the 
purple leaves began to fall, there were other 
things to take its place. The tangled, graceful 
Honolulu creeper with its pink, hanging clusters, 
and the passion vine that covered one end of 
the verandah with a mass of shining leaves and 
glowing, mysterious blossoms. There were other 
Vines here, too, one with tiny deUcate flowers 
that looked like yellow fringe, and a long trail 
of old-fashioned bleeding hearts, the white sort, 
with bright red centres. 

Our garden was never empty while Papang 
was there. When other gardens drew breath 
for a fresh blossoming, ours flamed suddenly 
with marigolds — glorious, orange-headed flowers, 
drunk with sunshine and colour, and giving a 
pungent whiff of health to the heavy, over- 
scented air. Or else a ring of sunflowers blazed 
around a bed of blossomless plants. 

Papang was never idle. When he was not 
planting and trimming and working in the 
garden, you would flnd him on the back verandah 
fashioning curious Httle cages and boxes for 
orchids — bits of bamboo sHced together and 
filled with moss, and big half-cocoanut shells. 
The orchids he brought from the jungle, and the 
boxes and baskets hung in a shaded passage- 
way. They were straggling, untidy-looking 
plants, and seldom bloomed. Only once a 
scorpion blossomed — a sprawling, spidery, yellow 
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flower it was, with vicious-looking black spots. 
It looked so like a live thing that I was not 
sorry when it finally died. Once or twice a 
cluster of deHcate lilac flowers came out — Kinta- 
weed they called them, and they grew from 
the ground. But the orchids were not a great 
success. 

Many other plants came from the jungle. 
Some of the big ferns and small palms planted 
about the house. Probably the maidenhairs 
came from there originaUy. But many genera- 
tions and long training had made a different 
plant of them. We had dozens, almost hun- 
dreds of these, on a wide shelf running along 
the inside of the verandah, and in corners, massed 
on Papang bamboo stands. They grew bigger 
and fuUer than most maidenhairs, but were 
as fine and dehcate as lace, with crisp black 
stems. They were sturdy plants and did 
not rust along the edges and shrivel up 
when picked. Papang took great pains with 
these, and they made the side verandah the 
coolest, most attractive-looking spot in the 
house. 

There were other plants as well on the veran- 
dahs, but nothing so massed and distinct as 
the ferns. Some eucharist lihes grew in pots, 
with quantities of dark green leaves. They 
had white star-hke flowers, five as a rule, that 
blossomed together on a big centre stalk. Near 
these stood a big peach-coloured double hibiscus. 
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This really belonged in, the garden and, as a 
matter of fact, went there eventually. 

Then there was a transient company of 
plants and flowers that Papang brought to the 
verandahs for a month or two of shade and 
change. There were caladiums, lovely plants 
that bore no blossoms, but the leaves were 
almost as beautiful, deep pink in the centre, 
with deeper pink veins, and fading out through 
every shade of rose to the edge, which was 
palest green. The maturer leaves were deeper 
pink to red, with spots of green and dark green 
edges. Some of the new, unopened leaves were 
all a deep rose, with a tiny line of green. The 
stalks were long and graceful, and so trans- 
parent that you could see the pink sap running 
to the leaves. 

Another plant that had no flower grew very 
big and its leaves were covered with splashes 
and blotches of white and pale yellow. The 
stem looked Hke a green rope, and sometimes it 
twisted into curious curves and made the plant 
grow in all directions. We had deep rows of 
these Mning the steps. They seemed connected 
with the crotons in some way, though they were 
a much more distinguished plant. 

Sometimes a croton got on the verandah by 
mistake — but not very often. All k'buns seem 
to have a passion for crotons, even Papang, and 
it is difi&cult to escape them. We made a com- 
promise, however, and hunted out every croton 
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on the place, and put them together in a huge 
bed on the farthest lawn. There were yeUow 
crotons and orange crotons, and red ones and 
green ones, and deep wine-coloured ones. 
There were green crotons with yeUow edges, and 
green with yellow splashes, and dull maroon 
ones with tracings of cream, and cream with 
flecks and Unes of green. These colours were 
combiaed in every possible way, and the great 
mass of them against the green lawn was 
decidedly effective. But sohtary crotons, and 
crotons planted about houses, as you see them 
in every direction, are objectionable and to be 
avoided. 

In one corner of the verandah is a little group 
of tea roses. These Papang is warned not to 
neglect. But they do not flourish. No tem- 
perate flowers seem to. Violets, of course, are 
out of the question. Once we had some nas- 
turtium seeds sent from home, and some sweet 
peas. With fear and trembling they were 
planted on the shady side of the bungalow, and 
were covered on all sides with a thatching of 
dead palm leaves. The seeds came up in no 
time — the sweet peas first. They simply tore 
into existence. They seemed to grow yards 
every day. It was a desperate race that they 
were in a hurry to be over with. They climbed 
over their sticks and grabbed at strings tied 
to the verandah. They grew long and thin and 
stringy, and with a final effort reached the 
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verandah railing, and ended in thread-like ten- 
drils. Then all together they turned yellow, 
and Papang had to take them up. 

The nasturtiums did better. They, too, were 
not slow to leave the soil, and they grew amaz- 
ingly. But they took time to put out number- 
less tiny round leaves, much smaller than 
normal nasturtiums. Some of them even 
blossomed — pale, puny flowers that withered 
up immediately. This seemed to take their 
final vitahty, and in a short time they had 
followed the sweet peas. 

After this we gave up trying to make temper- 
ate things grow, except the roses, and in a 
way they were tropical, for they came of an 
old rose family in the Lurut Hflls. They were 
nothing like home roses, of course, and the 
blossoms had the pale, delicate look of little 
home babies born here. Still, they were sturdy 
enough and lived for days in the drawing-room 
in a glass dish. 

There were many things on the verandahs 
and in the garden whose names none of us 
knew — curiously tangled vines with small, bril- 
Uant flowers, and plants with vivid, odd-shaped 
leaves, and shrubs unlike anything we had ever 
seen. 

Strangely enough, Papang was ignorant of 
the names, not only of these plants, but of nearly 
everything that grew in the garden. Yet he 
knew the habits of all these plants, what soil 
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was best for them, how much or how little 
sun they would stand. In fact, he knew every- 
thing about them, except their names, and he 
had not half a dozen to attach to the simplest 
things that bloomed in the garden. 

He seemed to know things by the look, and 
smell, and feel. He carried their image in his 
mind much as a dog does, or a horse, or any 
intelligent four legs. He could distinguish be- 
tween plants that to every one else had the 
identical shape and colour. He made long 
pilgrimages into the jungle and returned laden 
with rare plant life that had escaped the most 
skilled search. He was death to every variety 
of bug life, and knew just which bug would 
attack which plant. But they never did much 
damage, for Papang brewed strange compounds 
that kiUed them at their earliest onslaught. 

There seemed to be nothing he did not know 
about life springing from the soil. It was in 
his blood — and had been in the blood of hundreds 
of Papangs before him. Generations of k'buns 
who had worked and Uved and died in the 
midst of jungles and gardens and the marvels 
of growing life — who knew things, not by their 
names, but by their spirit, unerringly, and with 
a great love and passion for them all. 

There was little system about our garden. 
Things grew anyway and anjrwhere, and doubt- 
less seemed to passers-by a sort of wilderness. 
But Papang had a great respect for life, and we 
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had a great respect for Papang, so things grew 
as they pleased. 

Before we came some one had planted in the 
four comers of the garden four flames-of-the- 
forest. They were huge trees, with great red 
flowers gleaming all through them. These flowers 
had little scent and looked like bits of tissue 
paper. It was the same with many of our 
plants and flowers. They grew because they 
could not help themselves, and they ended in a 
blast of colour that was not fragrant, or delicate, 
or very nice to look at. A sort of extra burst 
of energy on nature's part. 

We had a number of these things, principally 
because they insisted upon growing. Without 
any planning, either, we had a grove of cassieu- 
renas, spirit-trees, in the midst of them. They 
were beautiful, feathery, uncanny trees that 
reached very high and bent and swayed like 
great ferns. The tiniest breeze stirred them. 
All day long they were filled with murmurings, 
and at night you could hear them babbhng to 
themselves, and to the moon, and to the South- 
ern Cross. They were mysterious, lovely trees 
— quite out of place where they were, but lovely 
just the same. 

There were palms scattered everywhere — 
sago palms, cocoanuts, and one ugly Traveller's 
palm that flared out like a fan. Some of the 
sticks of this were always getting rusty and 
hanging down and making its corner look 
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untidy. Behind the house were some areca 
palms, the betel nut sort, tall, thin-bodied trees 
with a top-knot of leaves, and a noisy habit of 
dropping nuts at night. 

T^ere was another palm, too. We could never 
find out what kind it was. It was almost hidden 
under a vine that draped it Uke a sort of petti- 
coat below, and tight about the top like an old- 
fashioned basque. There was another palm 
close beside it, growing out of the mass of 
green, shaped Uke a parasol. At a distance 
this looked all the world like a woman trailing 
across the lawn. 

We were shut off from the road, and the 
herds going to graze, and the rest of the world, 
by a lugh bamboo hedge. It was very old and 
very thick, and had been trimmed and cut 
years before we hved behind it. Once a month 
Papang brought two other k'buns to help clip 
it. They hacked away at the loose sprays with 
murderous-looking knives with curved blades 
and heavy handles. These men kept the grass 
short, and brought down their sickles so slowly 
and carefully that it was always a surprise to 
see the grass fall. 

One autumn the monsoon was very late in 
changing. The result was a month of almost 
unbearable heat. Every morning opened with 
a blazing sky and a steady downpour of heat 
that lasted aU day. In the evening a few clouds 
would gather and then disappear. The ground 
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got as hard as iron. When the herds passed, 
they raised such clouds of dust that you could 
fiot see them. The garden grew terribly 
scorched, even the verandah plants drooped, 
and great pieces of the hedge turned brown and 
it looked as though it had been burned. It 
seemed that the rains would never come. And 
people were ill everywhere. 

One morning, without any warning, the sky 
grew suddenly black. Then it seemed to crack, 
and great torrents feU. The rain beat down in 
sheets for solid hours. When it stopped people 
ran out in the roads and saw a sort of steam 
rising out of the earth. But it was gloriously 
cool, and the air so clean and washed that people 
seemed glad to sit quiet for a time and breathe 
it, and watch the water tearing along the 
ditches and dripping off the trees. It was cool 
for a month after this and the rain came regu- 
larly every evening. 

One morning Papang did not come. This 
had never happened before, and we sent to the 
native village. Papang was there and, as we 
had feared, very iU. He would not let us get 
a doctor, he would not touch medicine of any 
sort. He was very quiet about it, very gentle. 
But he refused absolutely to do anything for 
himself. He knew he was dying— he said so 
— but he was ready to die. He was an old man, 
he said, and his work was finished. And it 
was. 
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Two days after I heard a strange murmuring 
and beating of gongs coming down the road. 
I could see a straggling crowd of people — some 
Malays, the k'buns, our house peon and a hand- 
ful of Chinese. They were singing a shrill sort 
of chant and scattering papers along the road. 
Four great feUows strode ahead with a burden on 
their shoulders. Behind them came two Malays 
with a gong. Then I got a whiff of incense, and 
they passed on down the road. 

For a long time I caught broken snatches of 
sound — and the booming of the gong. Then 
it aU died away — and the garden stretching 
about me seemed suddenly grown empty and 
desolate. 
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SUMATRAS are treacherous winds. You 
start off in the evening with the sea too 
flat and heavy to ripple. The air is soft and 
the sun goes down in a mother-of-pearl sky. 
The storm breaks like a hurricane in the middle 
of the night, and by morning the sea may be 
as blue glass again. 

There was once a Chinese boat caught in a 
Sumatra. She was nosing down the coast with 
an extra heavy load. These local boats are 
never very big. This was smaller than most. 
Her lean sides were filled with tin, and hogs, 
and heathen, indiscriminately. Her hold was 
fuU, and the cargo spiUed out over the boat, 
bulked up the decks, and blocked the passages. 

The foredeck was crowded with this htter, 
and over it and under it swarmed the passen- 
gers — Chinese and Tamils and Malays. They 
had mats and rags and the bare decks to sleep 
on. They crawled about and over one another 
like ants. They sat on their haunches, and 
scratched their heads, and ate like beasts. 
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The Chinese guzzled, the Malays stuffed, and 
the Tamils tore their food with dbty claws. 
They were packed close together, and the night 
was hot. The score of hogs in wicker cages 
grunted and groaned, and some dozen cases of 
dried fish became noisome. 

These people were grim and ta&ative and 
quarrelsome, as the humour suited them. And 
noisy always — Uke the noises in a menagerie 
before feeding time, or on hot nights when a 
storm is brewing. That is, they whined and 
sulked and snapped at one another — and some 
of ihem. sat moodUy on mats and looked at the 
sea. 

They were not water lovers, any of them, and 
they longed for the feel of earth under them. 
Some for a smudge biting at their nostrils and 
the jungle singing in their ears — these were the 
Malays. The Chinese wanted light, lots of it, 
and the smoke and heat and surge of a street 
alive with the uproar of the night. No one knows 
what the Tamils wanted, but they were lean, sUly 
folk with a restless bubble on their hps. They 
looked at the black water and curled long arms 
about themselves. 

An awning covered all these people, and a 
swinging lantern with a much-smoked chimney 
threw a dim light over them. Their deck was 
in the bow. Below it was the hold, where at 
present the hogs were jammed. A bridge 
joined this deck to a small one over the screw. 
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Some Europeans were sleeping there on long 
deck chairs. Two Chinamen sat aft and puUed 
at thin pipes, and puffed a sweetish, nauseating 
breath into the night. 

It grew quiet finally on the forward deck. 
A breeze stirred for a moment and was filtered 
in unpleasant gasps to the rear. It spoke of 
heat, and sleep, and food turned sour. And it 
made one think again of the menagerie — this 
time before breakfast. 

The captain of this foul little boat was a 
Chinaman. He knew a storm was coming — had 
smelt it. He and another Chinaman, one of 
those on the after-deck, were the only ones who 
saw it come. It grew very black in front and 
the wind lay back. There was no moon that 
night and the stars had been blurred out. The 
sea was black and greasy, and the boat pushed 
at it hard with her nose, as though it were lard 
or heavy pitch. Some worlds away it seemed 
to be hghtning. Then a blue tongue, very near, 
spat out across the sky and snapped into the sea. 
And the sea was worth seeing, so smooth and 
black and calm it lay. 

The thunder came after this and struck at 
the sea sharp and heavy, like a cannon baU — and 
the echo of it went rolling round the night, and 
crackled unpleasantly in the ear-drums of the 
Chiaaman on the after-deck. He filled his 
pipe again and puUed his skirts about him. It 
stirred the sleeping mass in front, and a child 
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wailed, and was comforted. A Tamil opened his 
eyes to catch a spurt of the blue fire, and snapped 
them to again and rolled over on his beUy. 

Every now and then the sea gave a great 
heave as though it were holding in and growing 
impatient. A European sat up on a mam- 
moth rise, and felt suddenly cold in the pit of 
his stomach. The boat was creaking and 
groaning, apparently with very little cause. 
But the European remembered how old she was, 
and thought this extra breathing made her ribs 
sound soft and rotten. 

The wind struck suddenly with a whistle be- 
tween its teeth. A terrific wind that seemed 
to wrest the nails from out the planks. It 
blew wide and voluminously, with a monstrous, 
mysterious force behind it. Out of the south 
it came and whipped dead north. In an instant 
the sea had answered. The waves rose, leapt 
at the boat, slapped and left great spaces 
beneath her sides. The flying brine lashed up, 
and foamed, and eddied on the decks. It was 
aU ways, no ways, and the bewildered boat 
creaked, struggled, plunged aimlessly. 

A terrible fear clutched at aU the huddling 
life in front. They whined and spat as the 
vessel rose, clutched at the railings, at their 
mats, at one another — groaned. 

The sea was rolling now in rhythm, in high 
hills of glass and black, bottoniless ravines. 
What was to happen ! The little boat did her 
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best, struggled to meet the crests and ride ahead. 
The poor heart of her pumped furiously, but 
the strained body weakened — turned — an- 
swered at last that murderous lullaby — crept 
into the cradle. The sea sang up — ^the boat 
reeled to the rhythm. The wind sang down — 
and the boat turned over. 

This is a wretched tale — and it is not finished. 
When the boat roUed finally, the loose cargo, 
and the hogs, and the maddened natives slid 
and rushed their various ways to the rail. The 
lifeboats hung on the native deck above their 
heads. The Europeans behind grasped this 
fact at the last, and that the weight of the 
boat was pitched to one side. They clung to the 
other rail, but the boat went over just the same. 

And then what happened ? — horrors — ^fighting, 
and foaming, and drowning in the night. A 
few wretches wedged into floating wreck. A 
few pawing madly at the flat surfaces of the 
boat. Some chnging to boxes and chance rafts. 
And actually one boat loosened in the strain. 
Dozens of hands snatched at this, tore at it, 
clung to it. Two Europeans and some China- 
men held longest — worked in finally and lay 
exhausted. 

There was no storm — was there ever one? 
The sky was deep and black and the stars 
divinely shining. There was a swell and a 
heave to the sea — but the boat drifted off and 
that, too, ceased. 
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It was the next day that they sighted an 
island. One Englishman had found a flask in 
his pocket, and they had rescued an oar, besides 
the one strapped inside the boat. The Straits 
of Malacca are not very wide, but, unless you 
know the way, you can puU for days and never 
sight the land. But this boat found a tiny 
island alone on the horizon. All day they 
tugged wearily for it. They did not dream of 
fin(Ung any life — but as night drew on they saw 
lights, not many, but strung along the shore. 

They pulled harder and, late that night, landed. 
It seemed to be a settlement of Malays, the 
Europeans thought, but could not see clearly. 
They were marvellously kind, these people, 
helped them from the boat, and even carried 
the wounded white man. A hne of atap huts 
ran along the beach. The Chinamen had one 
and the Enghshmen another. They were given 
rice and drink, and lay down on their mats 
drunk with weariness. 

They slept all that night, and the next day, 
and wakened finally at sunset. The two men 
k-y and slowly collected their thoughts. Then 
the man who had been hurt, felt himself care- 
fully and moaned. But the other stretched, 
and sat up, and wondered where he was. 

Just then something poked its head in the door, 
grinned, and ran away. 

" Grood God," the second man said, " what 
sort of a beast was that ? " 
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The sick man groaned and turned over — and 
the creatiire came back with some rice. It 
looked hke a beast, it is true, a distorted and 
terrible beast, with a wide, white face, and nothing 
on it but a grin. 

It went away, and the second man crept after 
it and lifted the flap at the door. 

He looked and looked, and the sick man grew 
impatient. " What are you looking at ? " he 
asked — and then he swore softly, for the man 
did not answer. 

The man at the door brought his head in 
finally, and it was not pleasant to see. He was 
as white as the white beast, and his lips were 
grey to blue. 

He stared at the man leaning on his elbow — 
and that man knew ia his soul that he was in 
no hurry to have him speak. But he did, after 
a while. His lips moved hard and then he 
swaUowed twice. 

" We've struck Pulu Lalang, you know, 
where they keep the lepers." 
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A TYPHOON had run amuck through the 
China Sea, and for three days and nights 
our httle ship had forged ahead through waters 
churned to madness. Up hill and down dale she 
ploughed her way, with dripping decks, and 
hatches battened fast. Bewildered and half- 
bhnded, she turned and twisted in that ugly basin 
of yellow waters, with an evil wash in her face and 
a warm, blind mist closing in from every side. 

Early in the dawn she fell of a sudden into a 
calm sea, and paused for a moment, stunned, 
then moved ahead again. In our path lay big 
green islands with mountains on them. They 
looked cool and very beautiful. A white mist 
hung about the highest of them. This was the 
very passage Dewey had taken that May morn- 
ing not so long ago — the same islands, the 
smooth waters, everything placid ahd beauti- 
ful ; but, for aught those brave men knew, death 
gliding at the prow of every ship. 

The boat ran more slowly — islands all about 
her. Then we entered Cavite Bay, and by and 
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by saw far ahead a dim, low line that was Mamla. 
The air grew suddenly dead and hot as the ship 
slowed down. The decks were wet and a warm 
rain fell silently. We waited and waited for the 
town to loom up, but stiU that flat, blurred out- 
line. Our eyes ran over it eagerly for church- 
towers, domes, anything distinctive. While 
we scanned that huddling, flat mass of roofs, we 
stopped. The rain fell harder and stirred the 
waters about us to a dirty, depressing grey. 

A launch appeared suddenly to take us ashore. 
It slid along close to our side and rang out short, 
metallic signals, backing and filling. In the 
launch were some Filipino women who had come 
to meet friends. We looked at them curiously, 
for they were the first touch with this new land. 
One was very Spanish-looking, but cast in yeUow, 
as it were. The other had a high, slanting 
look, almost Chinese — a perplexing look — one's 
imagination seemed constantly to be pursuing 
some other race, which as constantly evaded it. 
Both these women wore the curious Filipino 
jacket of fawn-coloured pina. It stands out hke 
crinoline, but it is almost transparent. The 
sleeves are straight and square and enormous, 
and give one the impression of wings. They 
wear a sort of kerchief of this same stiff pina 
about their shoulders. The whole suggests a 
bat, or moth, or something about to fly. It is 
rather pretty, but the skirts are long, ugly 
things with clumsy trains. These women wore 
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curious black satin overskirts, or aprons, trimmed 
with jet. 

Our launch went darting up a very dirty river, 
with low, grey buildings here and there. Half- 
way up was an old Spanish church and a nice bit 
of waU. There were a great many launches 
running up and down the river, and a number 
of large boats at anchor. They stood high out 
of the water and their hulls looked rusty and 
battered, as though they had come from the 
uttermost reaches of the earth. 

We landed at the Customs House — a flat 
building close to the river. A row of men, in 
white duck, sat with their chairs tilted on two 
legs up against the wall, their hands in their 
pockets. They stared at us in a listless, hypno- 
tized sort of way. When we spoke to one of 
them about our luggage, with a mighty effort 
he lurched his chair forward on to aU its four legs, 
and got up. Then we climbed into a two-wheeled 
rocking-chair sort of a trap, with the driver 
almost sitting in our laps. The pony darted off 
at such a pace that we were almost thrown out. 
It was most unexpected, but dehghtful to get 
some animation into the landscape. It was very 
hot — a close, muggy sort of heat as though every 
atom of life had been sucked out of the air. 

We dashed for a mile or two through a flat, 
nondescript town utterly lacking distinction, 
and in no way suggesting the East. At last 
we came upon touches of Spain in the bleached- 
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out, pinkisli-white stucco churches in the Intra- 
muros, the old Spanish town within walls. We 
went through so quickly that we had only a 
sense of European-looking buildings that came 
close up to the narrow street. Some of the gate- 
ways had curious carvings, and through open 
arches we caught passing glimpses of gardens — 
still, dead, tropical gardens with drooping palms. 

There was a breath here of Spain herself, some- 
thing in the look, something in the smell, and 
most of aU in the fat friars, Spain all over them. 
In their faces one saw that they despised the 
Americans and the new regime — hated it aU. It 
was clear at a glance. To make Spain doubly sure, 
at that very moment there broke out a janghng 
discord of querulous old beUs. They declaimed 
against the new order with every petulant, thin- 
voiced peal, tUl the echo of something that had 
passed and gone for ever grew faint and fainter 
with every breath. But for a vivid moment it 
spoke Spain in aE her old strength and tyranny, 
her persistency in planting an alien race and faith 
in the face of every obstacle raised by man and 
nature. 

We burst through a great gap in the old 
Spanish wall, and were out in a big, open square. 
Here we passed a number of grey caribou pulling 
carts piled high with heaps of bright green grass. 
On the top of each heap sat a brown native 
driver. These beasts dreamed along, and for 
the moment struck a familiar Eastern note. 
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All about were throngs and throngs of little 
undersized brown men in white duck, with 
nondescript, mongrel sort of faces. 

The women seemed to have retained the native 
dress. They chattered along in trailing skirts 
of bright red cotton, and their jackets were of 
the filmy pina stuff, hke the dress of the women on 
the launch. It gave them a certain lightness and 
charm, and a difference. Their faces were of 
yellowish brown, but they seemed to say nothing 
at all. 

We rushed along an avenue that had palms 
on either side, and again we reached out expect- 
antly to find the East. Once again the Public 
Gardens spoke it. Then all signs vanished, and 
we turned into a crowded lane with a trolley 
line fiUing it to suffocation. A heavy car thun- 
dered past us, and the pony nearly shied us out 
on to the narrow footpath at the side. It 
hurled itself through the narrow passage like a 
thing possessed, to the constant clanging of a 
brazen gong, crashing silence to shreds. 

We were amazed at this crowded, unpictu- 
resque place, set at a pace that one might find in 
a frontier town of the farthest West. Finally, 
we were spUled out of that curious, pocket-like 
" calessa," before the house that was to be our 
temporary home. 

There were no windows in this house, but 
heavy sliding screens that were made of small 
opaque squares of shell — ^rows and rows of them, 
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set like the old-fashioned leaded windows. They 
were closed during the day to keep out the heat. 

You could not see through them, but they dif- 
fused a pleasant cream-coloured glow. At night 
they were pushed back and we were open on all 
sides. It admits of no privacy, but that is some- 
thing no one out here seems to seek. It is too 
utterly confusing to be thrust, as it were, upon 
the king's highway — to eat and sleep and have 
one's being in the open air. 

The new enormous troUeys that have just 
been put in go charging down the lane every five 
minutes to the incessant crashing of a metal 
gong. They speak the passing of the old order 
more effectually than anything else. In the 
early morning only is a brief moment of quiet. 
Against the grey day that is coming I watch a 
pretty sUhouette of palm and banana trees that 
reaches high above the verandah. In that short 
morning space comes the inspiration for the 
entire day. There is not a sound. The room 
is fuU of a heavy sweetness that drifts in from 
the garden. It is fairly cool and the stirring of a 
tiny breeze brings a whiff of fresh earth, and dew, 
and green, growing things. But it is all too 
brief ; one's nerves on edge leap to the first 
strident signal of the six o'clock car as it thun- 
ders down the narrow lane. The house shakes 
from the vibrations, and the tumult of the day 
follows in quick succession. 

The climate is really a serious thing. Merely 
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to exist seems a constant struggle. One's whole 
nature seems to protest, generations of natures 
behind one. Even as a pine tree from New 
England forests must protest, and perish to find 
itself transplanted to the warm mud of a man- 
grove swamp. It is something racial, for it 
makes one inert and depressed to the very- 
marrow. 

Hot as it is, most of the American population 
is to be found in the Esculta, the shopping dis- 
trict, of a morning. It is a curious place and 
American along the whole long lane of it. The 
troUey shoves its way through — elbows out. It 
is an element of confusion at once. The natives 
are new to it and are constantly dodging and 
chattering to get out of the way. A Filipino 
runs it, and stamps viciously and persistently at 
a metal gong under his foot, which simply adds 
terror and distraction to the scene. The ponies 
stand on their hind legs and paw the air in 
terror, or shy into the sidewalk. The cucheros 
curse, the bystanders give directions, and alto- 
gether it is a lively scene on the Esculta of a 
morning. 

There is every sort of shop on the Esculta, 
most of them American. As for local colour — 
there is not any. Most of the native popvdation 
have moved into white duck. There is a con- 
stant mob of these little black and tan fellows 
running up and down the street. But the 
American predominates, from the slouching 
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soldier spilling out of his khaki uniform to the 
American woman who is dressed for a garden 
party, with flower-laden hat and yards of pink 
or blue or pea-green veil floating out behind her. 
The atmosphere of the Esculta suggests a per- 
petual afternoon tea, clusters of women chatting 
and laughing, embracing and signalling up and 
down the whole length of the street. 

One is constantly impressed by this artificial 
atmosphere, a living up to some hypothetical 
code that no one thoroughly understands or 
believes in. The centre of the stage is a cafe, 
on a conspicuous corner, where a number of 
streets converge into the Esculta. Here are 
more incongruities — the boulevard cafe of Paris, 
with its mirrors, marble floors and round iron 
tables, whose Latin tops are desecrated by the 
serving of every sort of sweet, sloppy Occidental 
drink, from lemonade to glasses of ice-cream soda 
made from the depressing canned article. In 
the glass showcases abound good, old-fashioned 
layer cakes, and probably apple and mince pies. 

This place is always crowded. Army officers 
seemingly at any time hold rendezvous here with 
the unchaperoned garden-party girls. Weary 
women in shirt waists, with small children, stop 
in from shopping. Pale and perspiring Govern- 
ment clerks drop in during the morning, and 
Filipinos suck through straws at the sweet, 
syrupy concoctions. The same informal and 
gay spirits prevail as in the street, and the 
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scene suggests the popular drug-store in a 
country village, set in an incongruous back- 
ground. 

This new Manila is undoubtedly American. 
It seems to represent the status and etiquette 
of the Middle- West, and Far West, the extreme 
New England States and the South — isolated 
localities that have had Httle or no contact with 
outside standards, that are stiU in the village 
state. One feels that most of these people have 
welcomed the Phihppines as an opportunity to 
come in touch with the world and cosmopolitan 
hfe. Most of them have travelled httle in their 
own country, and Europe is unknown to them. 
The direct route to the Phihppines, via the 
Pacific, is the popular one. They land and per- 
petuate the ideas and atmosphere they have left 
in Vermont or Kansas or Arkansas. 

It is a most extraordinary situation. It is as 
incongruous as Don Quixote tilting with Mr. 
Dooley in the South Sea Islands. The historical 
perspective is utterly at fault. There is no 
divergence or gradual approach, but a plunge 
from one civilization to another — a perpetual 
game of tag through half a dozen centuries. 

The Intramuros, the old town within walls, is 
as obviously Spanish of generations ago as the 
Esculta and Lunetta are American of to-day. 
Here the priest's sway is supreme, the sanitation 
obsolete, though improving, the breath of in- 
cense is wafted to the street from behind familiar 
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swinging screens. Poverty huddles at the holy 
doors, and within is a close gloom, broken by 
feeble tapers flickering on the very altars of 
old Spain, with tarnished sconces and tattered 
saints. It came upon me with a shock to find 
brown FUipiaos, the natives in the street, kneel- 
ing on the floor at prayer — ^wonderful floors, too, 
of mahogany, polished till they shone hke glass — 
crossing themselves, telling their beads, faithful 
amongst the faithful. 

Then the thought came — Is it such a step from 
Cathohcism in Spain to Buddhism, or Moham- 
medanism, or what you wiU, in the East ? 
It is simply a completion of the circle — Chris- 
tianity, ail Eastern creed in conception, returning 
once more to its birthplace. So it seemed the 
other morning, when I went into the Cathedral, 
and found the natives on their black knees, 
facing aU that show of taper and tinsel with rapt 
and simple trust. 

But it was there in the hfeavy air about me — 
with the incense and the heat and the smeU of 
hot wax — Faith, which comes so incomprehen- 
sibly. 
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THIS staring white town was the first place 
we touched after leaving Manila. It was 
alive some three centuries ago — and here Magel- 
lan was killed and buried. But to-day it is a 
sleeping town, stupefied, paralysed. 

There were white stucco churches, peeling 
horribly in the sun, and httle low shops or open 
booths with haK-caste looking people curled up 
asleep on their counters or staring moodUy into 
the street. There was a park or square with a 
few dust-drenched palm-trees, and two grey 
caribou and a half-naked native asleep under 
the stingy shade. It was a place benumbed. 
The centre of the stage seemed to be ourselves, 
getting in and out of a dilapidated, moth- 
eaten and mildewed vehicle. Our horses alone 
showed strange animation. We were whirled 
madly about the white, sun-staring streets, 
while httle eddies of white dust rose and sank 
about our wheels. 

To sit without moving on those stuffy cushions 
reeking ineradicably of mildew and scorched 
broadcloth, was the sum total of our ambition. 
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To drive eternally through the sun-baked streets, 
to sit with folded hands and never stir or speak 
again, was the great unspoken wish in our souls. 
But it was not to be. We must for ever get out 
of that harbour of refuge and drag our paralysed 
limbs up interminable steps, must peer into the 
dreary dusk of some dilapidated church, whose 
altars under the hght of swooning tapers showed 
a pitiful display of tinsel and scalloped silver 
paper. 

I was privileged to sUde alone over the won- 
drous j)oUshed floors and through the scrupulously 
clean corridors of a convent to see the native 
Filipino girls at work on the deUcately fine piaa 
cloth. Thirty girls or more in a room, squat, 
black faces, and here and there the paler tone 
and haunting look of the half-caste — thirty 
twinkling needles in and out, eating up in haste 
the deUcate tracery on the cobwebby stuff, 
filling out the firm bodies of fairy flowers, of 
dehcate wreaths and dainty patterns. 

A place seemingly cool because of its cleanli- 
ness and order, and because of its waxed and 
shining floors. Spanish nuns, coldly courteous, 
showed me through the rooms, where were the 
fanuliar prints and images, and the cold, subtle 
smeU of CathoHcism. When my back was 
turned, there broke out the twittering of that 
roomful of girls, like the sudden release of sound 
that each morning brings to the woodland its 
murmurous pandemonium. 
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Cebu is the Catholic Mecca of the Philippines, 
to which the faithful flock. In the Cathedral 
their most sacred treasure is enshrined — a 
veritable fetish, for a sight of which the natives 
travel long distances. This " Holy Child," or 
" Black Infant," was found some centuries ago 
lying on the sands, cast there by the waves, 
or (hropped direct from heaven — who knows ? 
Once a year the holy image is taken from its 
hiding-place to make a triumphal progress 
through the town and back to the Cathedral, 
where the natives surge in ecstasies mounting 
to madness in their efiort to touch or kiss the 
tiny black hands. 

In the garish Hght of the stale afternoon the 
fat priest crossed himself and again crossed him- 
self as he approached the sacred portals of the 
httle shrine. With reverent hands he took out 
a small mummy-like form swathed in white 
mushn, and, unrolling it, produced a grotesque 
doU with the carved, squat features of a negro 
and tight wooden wool. This puppet was 
dressed in stiff robes of brocade, embroidered 
over with gold thread and seed pearls. A tiny 
silken gauntlet, rimmed with silver lace, was 
drawn over each hand. The priest, perspiring 
and complacent, stood in the merciless glare of 
the afternoon, grasping his wooden doU. It was 
a symbol for what ? My mind baulked. With 
infinite care the httle negro was once more 
bandaged and the doors closed and locked. We 
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went slipping over the glass-like floors behind 
the old priest, who jingled unconsciously the 
silver that had made this privilege possible. 

Afterwards we sat for an hour in a garden, 
with a reek of the sea near at hand. There 
were palm trees aU about us and vines with 
trumpet-like scarlet flowers. On a tea-tree sat 
a fat green parrot that at first I mistook for a 
tuft of leaves. A breeze sprang up and an 
aihazing sunset of saffron flooded that common- 
place garden and the ash-white stretches of the 
stupefied and sleeping town. It was dark before 
we knew it — and out of the darkness came Ufe. 
Voices passing in two and threes — a rusthng as 
of figures near at hand. Lights broke out — and 
a native driving a beast gave it a sharp, flat 
slap and burst into a curious minor chant. 

The drowsing town had come to life. We sat 
and sipped at a cordial hundreds of years old — 
with the glow and heat of as many suns. The 
smell of the sea was strong and the noises on the 
boats anchored near at hand were in the garden 
itseK. The dropping of a heavy chain — a laugh 
— a curse — the scrubbing of a ship's deck. 

All these things of sound animated the night 
as the day had never been. 

The sudden sweep of harp strings by the hedge 
set my heart wildly beating. A curious strain- 
ing and vibration of sounds that seemed to fum- 
ble blindly with some Western tune. Through 
that befogging medium of the East came again 
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the tramp of feet, and the swing, and surge of 
soldiers answering the call for troops. In a 
flash I was at home, and with hundreds of others 
watched the oncome of that first eager body of 
men — of boys — ^faces glowing, eyes shining, and 
keeping step to the hit and rhythm, to the crude, 
lawless, rag-time march — bound for Cuba — 
bound for these very Phihppines, where in the 
heat and sweating jungle was the refrain once 
more to be sounded, and ere the echoes died 
to be taken up and reproduced once more in the 
minor, groping speech of a wandering musician 
of the East. 

With what leaps and bounds must aU the 
white minds in that tropical garden have spanned 
the wide Pacific. This was our last night on 
shore, and I lingered sorrowfully, feehng that I 
was leaving something intimate and pecuHarly 
my own — something which I hugged to myself, 
unable and loath to utter. 

This was the last of Cebu. The harper 
vanished somewhere in the darkness. I never 
saw his face. 
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THE North Pacific is a bitter crossing in 
winter. The wide road north leads to 
the Arctic Ocean, and the storms come sweeping 
down this avenue unchecked — bitter winds with 
the fangs of frozen brine. The black waters 
heave and hurl, lash against a leaden grey 
horizon, rear in uneven mountain peaks, and drop 
sullenly into the sea. 

The way is ominous, cold and bleak. The mast- 
head sways in a bending rhythm from horizon 
to horizon, — a dizzy, topphng thing that dips and 
ever faithfully returns. The waves are perilous 
high horrors, black as obsidian, glazed and un- 
diSating. A great weight of water rears by the 
vessel's side, gathers in mid-air and poises — a 
pale glimmer of dayhght piercing its black 
opaqueness. This cold, sHding shoulder of the 
sea lunges towards us, hoists the vessel with a 
mighty boost, and is sucked again into the 
rhythm of the sea. 
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The boat plunges through the wild sea fur- 
rows. Her bows are cased in ice. The bosom 
of her settles with a shudder into the frozen brine. 
The engines pump fiercely, doggedly. The 
ship's bulk is pressed against the weight of moun- 
tains of water, and a thin, biting breath from 
the Arctic whips through the rigging with the 
snap of salt tempered to the hair-fine cut of 
steel. 

In the frozen watches of the night a cold sheen 
spread across the blackness overhead and a small 
moon rolled from a fold of grey-bitten cloud. 
Out of the black night and the black sea a cliff 
of ragged rock lifted its smooth and ominous 
flanks. The breakers snapped and snarled about 
it, crept up and were hurled back, and slid 
up higher in human rage. The moon shone 
upon this ugly sight tiU a cloud closed its 
malevolent eye. Finally it rolled away, and in 
the bitter light and at a greater widening showed 
the angry line of foam spitting its white poison 
upon the insensate rocks. 

Then again were the nights and the melan- 
choly days, with flurries of snow, and stinging 
rains and the winds hunting in packs, howling 
and hungry, hke the craven creatures prowling 
in the darkness of the north. 

One morning we stumbled on a steady deck. 
The vessel slid through a flat sea, grey with mists 
and the shimmer of mother-of-pearl. Through 
this mysterious sheen the engines purred. The 
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dawn was upon us and a pink cloud blossomed in 
the centre of the silver-hanging sky. When the 
day had come we were upon an empty sea, bare 
from rim to rim. In the sky the pink cloud 
faded and a snow-covered mountain-cone stood 
in the ether, isolated and detached — a white- 
bosomed, gently curving thing. The sun shone 
upon the snows, and we gazed at this vision, at 
the blue heavens surrounding it, and at the 
sapphire sea. 

AR day we rippled down a fairy coast, and in 
the afternoon came upon a town. From the 
heart of the winter seas we came, sUenced and 
dumb-fotmded, unto this land. A languor and 
tranquillity fell upon our souls, and we watched 
as from a great distance. 

We anchored, and about the boat was a 
sudden splashing of short paddles. Looking 
down from the height of the deck, we saw quanti- 
ties of short brown men with shocks of black 
hair and blue coats with a wide splashing of white 
letters on their backs. They stood up in their 
boats and held up their brown arms and their 
brown faces. They had the look of monkeys, 
and yet their faces wore a curious and human 
furrowed smUe. 

Their voices were toned differently and their 
speech feU upon our ears as something new and 
puzzling — like the scent of an unfamiliar flower, 
tantalizing in its elusiveness. It was a short 
speech and low, and afterwards we found that 
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all the sounds were pitched in a lower and new 
key. 

We stepped into the little boat, that had the 
frantic and erratic movement of a water-bug. 
They made a familiar boatsman's clamour, our 
two brown men, and wiggled and paddled us to 
the shore. They stood at either end of the boat 
and called to one another, and laughed and 
nodded. They smiled at us and we at 
them. 

The air was different, sickish and sweet — 
an unfamiliar mingling of tones that we placed 
as sandalwood and mildew, warm salt water 
and the human smell of a different race of men. 
A close, chnging breath that brought up old 
and poignant associations, sad associations — 
something swift, and sad, and subtle, a minor 
smeU. 

The sensations were all like this and the noises 
soft. The rickshaw-wheels made the gentlest 
burr with their turning wooden spokes—a 
pleasant sort of rattling — the rattle of wood. 
The rickshaws skimmed over the ground with a 
light skating sort of motion. The newness of the 
gait, and the speed, and the frail uncertainty of 
these Uttle men-gigs was delightful. 

The boys' spirits were contagious. They 
seemed full of springs, Hke unbroken horses. 
They pranced, put their heads down and raced 
with other rickshaws. Their heels twinkled and 
the great muscles in their backs stood out like 
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ropes. They tipped us out and bobbed up with 
smiles and wet grey rags that they wiped their 
bodies with or wore about their necks Hke 
boas. 

We rode through the streets after dinner. 
Everything was small — ^houses, people, narrow 
streets. The sliding walls of the houses were 
of paper. At night, with the lamps lighted inside, 
they gave out the glow of old parchment, soft 
and restful. It was the same tone as the noises 
and the smells, relaxing and difficult to explain. 
But our eyes were bathed in the low, satisfactory 
scheme as with a lotion and our nerves soothed 
as with balsam-tea. 

The lights seemed to be all shaded — no naked 
flames. Paper lanterns, with letters streaming 
over them in black and red, hung at the doors, 
making mellow blots in the soft blackness. We 
could see silhouettes against the luminous paper 
walls — strange, animate black shadows. Then 
we heard the most plaintive, minor, stinging 
scratch of a sound that must have been a sami- 
sen. 

Quantities of creatures kept scuffling past us 
and dodging the rickshaws. They made a 
hollow, scraping sound that came from the high 
wooden clogs on their feet — audit seemed a slow, 
laborious way to walk. We could not catch 
their faces except occasionally under a lantern. 
The women had a coarse, blowsy sort of colour, 
broad, flat faces and hair of black lacquer. The 
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dress and curious sleeves gave them a huddling 
look, men and women. 

We passed little booths of fruits and vege- 
tables. The splashes of bright colour were 
good, framed in the peculiar luminous darkness 
— a strange half-light with repetitions of light 
coming from the round glows farther down the 
long, low little street. It was all so new that we 
wiped our minds deliberately as a slate and 
waited for the new impressions to register them- 
selves in a clean j&eld. 

There seemed to be no great distances — nature, 
sensations pressed very close. When we blew 
out our candle we could feel the garden and all 
the warm moving darkness pushing against our 
window. It was all very silent, very near, very 
intimate. 

Out of this silence there came, without warn- 
ing, three minor notes — shriU, steady, heart- 
breaking. The thin wail of a voice that comes 
only from the soul — and at that blown through 
wood. 

It was like a sudden pain in the night. We 
crept to the window and saw an old man with a 
long rapping stick groping down the road. We 
held our breath, and the thin wistful notes cried 
out again. The old man vanished, and the notes 
fell beyond the garden far down the road. They 
Bounded incessantly, growing ever fainter, with 
wide spaces of sobbing silence between. Finally 
they died away. 
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" What was it ? " we turned to one another. 
" That minor thing that wanders in the streets 
at night, that bowed old man, that subtle breath 
breathing despair ? What was that mouthing 
of the East ? " 
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A NARROW, ragged street crawled up the 
side of a hUl. At the top was a low 
Buddhist monastery, creeping just to the ridge, 
and beyond were two modern houses with two 
flagstaffs flying foreign colours. 

The roadway led abruptly from a dense, 
swarming town ; a flat town, aU of one colour — 
a grey that seemed to swell from roof to roof, 
like a great blot that flnaUy merged in the dis- 
tance into a vast grey sea. Low to the west 
a band of naked hiUs stood out against the 
sky, and between the hills and the sea of grey 
rolled the brown Yang-tse, wide as a lake, and 
lipping on in smooth brown waves. Near the 
banks huddled a swarming life of junks, and a 
host of tiny craft skimmed and hurried to and 
fro, Hke aimless water-bugs. One slender vessel 
rode at anchor in the stream — a long, white 
vessel with colours flying at her masthead, red 
and white. 

AU else was brown and grey and sullen : 
brown waters, brown skies, the great swelling 
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sea of flat grey roofs, and under the grey roofs 
a restless, murmuring mass of stubborn yellow 
men. 

In the midst of this life dwelt a cripple, a 
foul-mouthed, worthless creature, who whined 
and cursed, and begged for rags and food. 
One day he crept from his dirty passage out 
into the Hght. Hobbling and stumbling, Ijring 
on the ground to catch his breath, he dragged 
his wretched body up the narrow roadway. 
At the gateway of the foreign houses he squatted, 
huddling in his rags and whining shrilly for 
alms. All day he stayed there, and all one 
night, to be stumbled over by every passer- 
by. 

At last, a house coolie, returning from an 
errand, struck at the beggar as he laid hold of 
his skirt. The cripple rolled over on his side, 
and gave out piercing shrieks. In a minute 
he was surrounded by a wondering crowd, and 
to these he screamed forth curses on the white 
devils, whose servant had been sent to take 
his Ufe. Men came running from every side, 
seemed suddenly to spring from the ground, 
coohes stopped their work, and the crowd swelled 
to a multitude. Still the cripple kept on 
shrieking, and a low muttering in the crowd 
began to rise and fall, hke the distant rumblings 
of a storm. 

A native doctor was sent for, to stop the 
creature's noise and to bring reason to the angry 
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mob. The doctor came, and was swallowed 
up in a seething mass of men. The cripple 
was dying — was dead. So the word spread 
abroad. And the foreign devils on the lull, 
outlanders and disturbers of Chinese peace, 
were to blame. Then there was no check. 
The disturbance grew worse, untU at night 
every street and alley-way near the Uttle hill 
was filled with a surging sea of frenzied life, 
whose waves rose and fell by a strange internal 
force. As night crept on the tide pressed in, 
and, crowding up the narrow passage, swayed a 
moving mass of angry yellow faces. On they 
pushed^ threatening, shouting vengeance in a 
harsh uproar that gained in volume and echoed 
to the limits of the mob, seething and struggling 
on in ignorant madness. 

Down below, the town lay grey and silent 
with empty dwellings, waiting for the tide 
to turn to fill them to their brim. From the 
httle monastery on the hillside came the regular 
pounding of gongs and tinkling of bells, as 
the priests moved about their prayers in stolid 
unconcern. But in the houses on the hill was 
hideous fear — ^fear of the unreasonable brutes 
surging about their walls — who would torture 
with the joy of fiends and trample hfe with 
merciless heel. Late that night a shuddering 
group crept unseen to an outer gate, skulked 
along behind the town, and fled through the 
empty streets to the river bank beyond. And 
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there a boat was waiting that took. them to the 
warship lying in the stream. 

Fighting, crowding, jamming up the narrow 
street, the crowd made its way, yelling in 
hoarse frenzy. Men fought and cursed in the 
wUd surge forward, dug with vicious elbows, 
and beat and struck at one another. Some 
were trodden underfoot, and sharp screams of 
pain cut high above the tumult. On they 
pushed — a dense mass of naked limbs, straining 
muscles, fierce, mad faces ; a vast moving sea, 
swayed by a brutehke instinct. 

Nearer the mob surged to the gate — pressed 
so close that those in front gasped in terror as 
they felt the strength of a resistless force 
driving from behind. Again shrieks rose, shrUl 
despairing waUs that broke at last to gurghng 
sobs, as men strove and fought to turn, in vain. 
Then the gate gave way, and a maddened, 
seething mass feU through the gap. With a 
hoarse shout, those behind sprang forward, 
and trampled down the wildly struggling heaps 
of men lying in their path. Through the open 
way they rushed, and made for the houses 
standing just beyond. 

The vast mob paused, — weUed up hke a 
destroying sea — then burst upon the dwellings. 
In they swept, flooding every corner, searching 
with frantic zeal for their trembhng prey. 
Beds were torn open, mirrors and windows 
smashed,_doorways burst through. But still 
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the objects of their quest could not be found. 
Garments were dragged forth and torn to 
tatters. Pillows were spUt, and a rain of 
feathers was added to the chaos. Cabinets 
were ..upturned, ornaments broken in pieces, 
jewels and silver looted. The crowd jammed 
and swelled from floor to floor, foiled and 
desperate in its search. Wine cellars and pan- 
tries were entered, and their contents consumed. 
The riot raged more hotly. Men lay drunk in 
corners. Aid the mob, half crazed, turned 
upon itself and fought for possession. Knives 
were drawn, blood was spilled, and stiQ life 
throbbed, and beat at doors and windows, 
striving for admittance. 

Then some one struck a Hght, and curls of 
smoke began to fill the rooms. There were 
louder shouts and yells of fear, and a rush was 
made for stairs and windows. Tiny yellow 
flames shot up through the dense brown smoke. 
And again men fought— fought like wild things 
for their Hves — stumbled, staggered, trod on one 
another, stamped out life in a fierce dash for 
Uberty. 

Out at last — singed, scorched, bruised and 
bleeding, half suffocated and blinded by the 
smoke. So they surged into the bleak, grey 
morn. The ground lay torn and blistered, and 
smeared with tattered rags and broken frag- 
ments from the riot beyond. Men lay bruised 
and senseless in Ump, wretched heaps, and the 
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morning air was thick and close with smoke. 

The tide had turned, and the ebb set in. 
Those on the farther hmits of the mob, still 
unconscious of motive, ceased their yeUs, and 
went back to the town. The battle above 
waged spasmodically. Personal feuds were still 
pursued, but the mob was broken and its object 
lost. By night the crowd had swarmed back 
to fiU the empty streets. And life moved on 
with stolid unconcern. 

In three weeks Peking was paying heavily for 
destruction of property, and promising greater 
security to foreign hfe. Six weeks later the 
houses were practically rebuilt, and the hideous 
terror of a night was beginning to fade. 

And sitting quietly at the foot of the hill 
was a cripple, begging for alms. 
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OLD Sung-Chow made boxes of camphor 
wood, and in his httle shop they were 
piled high ; smooth yellow boxes with neat 
brass corners, and with beautiful brown veins 
showing on their sides. They were of aU sizes, 
and from the dark room where the men of Sung- 
Chow cut and rubbed this wood there came a 
clean, strong scent. 

Sung-Chow no longer worked with his men, 
but sat beneath the swinging sign of black 
that bore his name in great gold letters, and 
watched the children playing in the dirty street. 
It was a very dirty street, a very narrow street, 
with many tiny shops crowded on both sides, 
and at each shop there hung a dangling board 
of red or black with straggling letters of gold. 
Some of these shops were filled, sheK on shelf, 
with square-bowled, long-stemmed pipes, some 
with silken, gloveMke shoes, and others with 
jade and the work of the silversmiths. In many 
sat sleek merchants, with rolls and roUs of silk 
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about them, and these chatted together and 
sipped their tea, or talked with the passers-by. 

All day this street seethed with a mixed, noisy 
crowd. Coohes staggered through with heavy 
burdens on their shoulders, mandarins swayed 
past in closed sedan chairs, scholars with 
huge-brimmed goggles and cold, impassive faces 
stalked along, and whining beggars crouched 
low in the mud. Coarse coolie women in wide- 
flapping trousers squatted in the doorways and 
cooked their stringy, evil-smelling messes. 
Lepers raised their wretched hands for alms, 
and vendors of strange wares, with boards 
balanced on their heads, picked a fearful way 
through the jostHng crowd. And all day long 
was the narrow way filled with a harsh uproar 
that was made of the calls and screams of a 
dense, swarming Ufe. 

But Sung-Chow sat at his doorway in great 
unconcern and smoked a long pipe, fondled the 
bowl with slow old fingers, and watched the 
children at play. There were many children, 
with bright threads braided in their little 
pig-tails and gay, betasselled caps bobbing on 
their heads. There were many pigs and white, 
bristling dogs, and these aU lived and played 
in the dirt together. Yet of all the children, 
Sung-Chow saw but the fat-hmbed, brown- 
skinned Chwang : Chwang, the pride and idol 
of his heart ; Chwang, who ran, and screamed 
with the children in the street. As he puffed, 
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fond, slow thoughts bubbled up in his heart. 
He felt again the clasp of the Uttle Chwang as 
he lay in his arms a babe ; Chwang, the long- 
looked-for, long-prayed-for son, for whose life 
the gentle Ta Shi gave her own. And his 
heart beat quickly with the thought of the 
chnging touch of the first-born. 

Then the mind of Sung-Chow filled with 
pictures of his son grown to manhood. He 
saw him master of the shop, with boxes more 
smooth and beautiful than his own. He saw 
him in rich gowns of silk, on his hand a heavy 
ring of gold. Chwang would walk amongst 
his men with proud and haughty step, and they 
would bow and cringe before him. Mandarins 
and wealthy merchants would buy from him 
his wares, and the neighbours would envy him 
his trade. But the gods would look with 
favour upon him, and bless him with many 
sons. And he would cherish the memory of 
the old father, and stain his walls with the 
breath of much incense. 

So for many months old Sung-Chow sat at 
his doorway, and smoked his pipe, and dreamed 
his fond, foolish dreams. And little Chwang 
played from morn till night with the children 
in the crowded street. 

At last there came a summer when the street 
was vacant and men laid aside their work ; 
and all hearts were filled with dread. In the 
open lands lay nature over-ripe, and scorching 
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winds hissed through the fields and withered 
the green earth brown. In the cities the 
streets were foul with the breath of disease, 
and low, thick vapours rose slowly from the 
earth. The temples were filled with throngs 
of troubled creatures, who dragged themselves 
before their tarnished gods and begged for 
succour. The great gods sat in stohd silence 
amid clouds of incense that rose about them 
night and day ; but they heard not, or would 
not hear, for often disease crept boldly to the 
very altars and clutched its wretched victim, 
and the shriek of the stricken mingled with the 
prayers and supplications of the fearful. 

Sung-Chow sat at his door with cold fear 
gripping at his heart, and listened with tense 
dread for the boom of cymbals as groups of 
waiUng mourners trailed past his doorway. 
He watched with straining eyes the fluttering 
banners, and heard the harsh clang of metal as 
the weeping troop vanished down the empty 
street. Then he clasped his trembling hands 
and prayed to Joss and spirits that his Uttle 
Chwang be spared. And within the empty 
room of the boxmakers Chwang played alone, 
and wondered at the sudden harshness of old 
Sung. Soon the stifling fumes of the doomed 
city rose thicker, and Sung-Chow crept fiercely 
to Chwang's side and held him in a desperate 
grasp that would defy all foes. Men crawled 
to their homes and died Uke rats in holes. And 
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many lay dead in the streets, to be seized upon 
by the loathsome vultures that feU upon their 
prey with greedy haste. Higher and thicker 
rose the sickening fumes, more dense and death- 
Uke grew the air. A fearful, gasping silence 
rested upon the city ; and if hfe stirred there 
were but few to know, a few who crouched low 
and moved not from their dead. 

One night there came a soft pant in the empty 
streets, and then another breath, and soon a 
windstorm broke over the steaming city, and 
shrieked and tore through the fever-smitten 
ways, and blew the stifling vapours far away. 
Then the rains broke and poured great torrents 
down upon the bUstered, parching earth, and 
cleansed the putrid air, and fell for days and 
nights. At last the earth raised her scorched 
and grateful face, and men drew trembling, 
fearful breaths of life. Soon those who had 
fled the city returned, and before long life 
seethed again in the narrow ways. 

Once more Sung-Chow sat at his doorway ; 
but he sat as one dead, and gazed before him 
with staring, unseeing eyes. The neighbours 
tapped their heads and pointed to the ghastly 
face. But Sung-Chow only mumbled to him- 
self, and called his child in muffled whis- 
pers. At night he lay upon his couch, and 
seemed to feel again the tender little head 
upon his breast ; but when he stretched out 
eager arms, he clasped the empty air. Then 
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he knew he was alone — alone in the torturing 
stillness of his hut — and dry, dumb sobs tore 
at his soul. A black sorrow filled his heart to 
bursting, and yet he had no tears — only a 
gnawing, desperate want that grew heavier 
as the days dragged by. At last the brain 
began to weaken, and Sung-Chow sat upon 
his stoop, a pitiful old man, and the life and 
clamour of a dense city moved past him un- 
noticed. 

One night there came to old Sung-Chow this 
strange, strange dream. He thought that again 
his hut was in the north, the far north where 
the River Pei-ho bends through wide, green 
meadows. All about him fell the colours of the 
gloaming, and the air was soft and sweet and 
fiUed with the fragrance of the spring. Fine, 
tender outlines stood etched against the evening 
sky, the rushes swayed and stirred, and from 
the dim, far-reaching meadows came soft, vast 
sounds of life. But Sung-Chow wandered alone 
and heavy-hearted in the darkening fields. 
Before him the Pei-ho twined and twisted, 
writhed through the meadows Uke a great ser- 
pent ; and, as it circled, the sails of many boats 
caught the last faint glow of twilight, and Hke 
a flock of phantom swans turned and drifted 
into the evening mists. On and on, in this old 
familiar land, Sung-Chow dragged his weary 
hmbs, till in his path there rose a low red temple. 
And Sung-Chow paused and wondered at the 
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unfamiliar shape, then slowly entered. All 
about him lay the silence of unspoken prayers, 
and the air rose thick with clouds of heavy sweet- 
ness. Before him in the dim smoke mists there 
sat a stranger god upon a throne. And as he 
looked, a soft hght slowly spread and grew, and 
all the temple glowed as gold. 

The Ups of the strange god moved, then 
opened, and full, deep tones rolled out and out 
upon the thick, sweet waves of darkness. The 
sorry heart of Sung-Chow trembled, was laid 
bare, and Joss spoke : — 

" Old man, the love of father to son is im- 
mortal. This seed planted in the soul of man, 
with life it grows, till mightier than man, 
stronger than mortal frame, it becomes. In 
thy soul this seed has sprouted, borne thee 
blossom, and of its fragrance thy life has been 
enriched. All men get not this scent, know not 
the greatness and sweetness that hfe may hold. 
Sung-Chow, thou wast blessed beyond thy 
understanding. Love entered thy heart and 
cast its rosy light throughout thy soul. 

" Old man, to thee a great truth has been 
shown. Go thou and preach to men. Tell 
thou the sad, the weary, the hard-hearted and 
bitter, aU who strive and long for the things of 
earth, to hearken to the words thou bearest. 
Tell all that in the heart of every man the Joss 
has placed a tiny seed. The wise find it and 
nurture it. But tell thou the foohsh and the 
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wise, the vain and the broken, the men of 
pure desire and of evil course, that there lies 
in all the world, in aU the desires of mind and 
body, in aU the strivings of men's souls, but one 
immortal breath. All else fades, withers, passes 
away ; but this gives to the weak strength, to 
the sad hope, to aU men courage and the breath 
of Ufe. Go thou and bear this message." 

The deep tones ceased, melted away, were 
lost, and only waves of incense stirred in the 
dim temple. 

Sung-Chow stretched his arms before him 
and broke from his sleep, and heard far down 
the street the watchman strike the early hour 
of dawn. 
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ON his camel sprawls Ah-Sing — 'Ah-Sing, 
the camel-coolie. Against the rough, 
warm hump he lays his face, and drifting, sluft- 
LQg dreams play through his miad. He dreams 
of deserts blazing hot and brown to Siberia. 
He feels again the stinging sands that burn 
his eyes, stifl**, choke him, and he hides his 
blistered face in the camel's shaggy hair. 

Swinging, swaying, he sees the ragged camels 
move on with fate-like, noiseless tread. He 
sees them in great yellow lines, as they herd at 
rest in the noonday sun, chewing, gazing proudly 
indifferent before them. At night they lie at 
rest, and Ah-Sing, on his back, hears the noises 
of the night, hears the low beUs and steady 
tramp of camels treading through the sleeping 
hours. Morning comes, and on again ; early 
morning, sweet and green and tender. From 
the brown fields come fresh, earthy breaths, 
and ever before stretch the wide, green plains. 
On tramps the endless string, calm and indiffer- 
ent to the sweetness of the land. Blue crocuses 
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and ghosts of dandelions blow in the little 
breezes, hold up their heads all wet with dew. 
But Ah-Sing dangles, dozes, indifferent too, 
unconscious to all beauty. 

Beyond the meadows, through the mountains 
again, and then the great wall rears its head, 
cresting the hills and dragging its huge weight 
across the land — cutting Manchuria, Mongolia, 
China. Far down the valley spread the plains, 
brown and sear. Farther and farther still, for 
hundreds and yet hundreds of miles, writhes 
the great jagged waU, with the wide, sad plains 
at its feet. Stretching off, far down the valley, 
runs a footpath, trodden for centuries by these 
same silent yellow messengers. On they go, 
on through plains, over mountains, again through 
green valleys ; and then there creeps up, brown 
and hot, the blazing desert. 

Ah-Sing slips from his perch and walks beside 
his soft, sure-stepping beast. Slowly they move 
on, with blazing heat above and blistering heat 
beneath. Hot winds, hot sands, the sun's 
scorching breath, prey upon the beasts. In 
this heat, in the torture of its grasp, men's 
minds shrivel up, thoughts burn out, the spirit 
gasps and dies, and the bodies of the men move 
on as slowly, indifferently, as the ragged beasts 
treading by their side. Days, weeks, months — 
they know not. The sun glares up red and hot 
over the stretch of sands behind them. It sinks 
before them with an angry flush, to rise again 
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to-morrow. Steeped in the sun, burned in it, 
washed in it, they become one with the beasts 
and the sands. 

So this yellow, sunburned Ufe drags its yellow 
weight across the endless plains. A fate-like, 
awful march ; no hope, no halt for man ot 
beast ; but on, on, over the spreading billows 
of biting sands, of glowing, shifting, sinking 
sands, with overhead the hot sky, jalue and 
hard, and blazing in the midst of it the scorch- 
ing eye that burns and blisters with its sight. 

Ah-Sing dangles from his seat, limp and 
blistered, no longer dreaming, in his mind a 
blank, great nothing. Sands slip by him, 
imder him ; all around they stretch. A fearful 
heat, breathless and dry, closes upon the desert. 
In agony the camels stumble on, beat at the 
dense, hot wall. Desperately the cooHes hide 
their faces in the hot, swaying hunches before 
them ; but through their stupor there beats a 
wave of consciousness. A shudder brings them 
to a knowledge of a something awful. Through 
the sun-steeped, sun-bleached minds there cuts 
a keener stab. They are awake to what ? 

Into the coarse camel hair they dig their 
fists ; tighter they press to the hving things 
beneath them ; they look not to one another ; 
words they have not. In the presence of this 
heat they dare not breathe. Convulsively they 
cling to the stumbling beasts ; and in low, diy 
sobs the anguish of body breaks forth. Be- 
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tween the two, the brute and the man, there 
strikes a flash of mutual pain and torment. 
An instant, and down the camel line there 
breaks the brutes' shriU, soul-hke cry. In it 
they voice their aU — the pent-up spirit of the 
wretched yellow beasts, burdened and tortured 
for life. In it comes a question for the shrink- 
ing wretches lying on their humps. The bitter 
sounds fall on the parched, tense air, and die 
out. 

Far and away comes a gasp, a hot, vicious 
pant. Again it comes — a breath of fire that 
touches and is gone. The great line halts as 
one. A blank, dead moment ; in it the bosom 
of the desert heaves, and a breath rolls toward 
the waiting line. With broken moans the 
creatures bend their knees and wait the coming 
of the storm. Another scorching breath — a 
timeless wait. 

Far to the east it starts ; across the sands it 
whirls in circhng hoops that form at last a 
wall. On it curls swiftly, silently ; with a hot, 
fierce lurch it falls upon the crouching backs, 
stinging with fangs of fire, pelting, blinding 
the gasping, panting creatures ; with its dry 
lash whipping out the lives of men and beasts. 
Faster, thicker, hotter fall the sands, crushing 
and burying with a merciless weight — an 
ocean of burning fire, pouring wrath and strength 
upon these wretches as it hurls its mad force 
across the desert. The billows toss and heave, 
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and break at last, to sweep on — on for other 
prey. 

On — and gone. And behind is left a great 
dead stillness. 
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MANCHUEIA means an interminable 
brown plain — dry stubble, endless empty 
furrows to be fiUed by and by with millet, 
kaoliang, waving, wonderful, green plumage, 
high as a man and higher, in which, not many 
years ago, the Japanese hid whole armies of 
their troops. 

To-day it is the emptiest, most silent spot 
in Asia. It spreads out flat and tranquil in 
unthinkable forgetfulness. The sun beats down 
fiercely out of a deep, unbroken field of turquoise 
blue. The air is biting cold. A sudden breath 
of it is like a slap. A great tingling follows 
and a sense of extraordinary buoyancy. One 
feels impelled to laugh, to shout, to strike out, 
to do violent things. To sleep or sit with folded 
hands would drive one mad. There is that in 
the air which compels hke the lash of a whip. 

Over this brown waste, sheltering a milHon 
seedlings, trails an endless Hne of native life. 
A dull blue, curiously blunt outUne — wheelbar- 
row-men with sprawling legs and arms wide- 
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outstretched, coolies with bamboo poles slung 
across their shoulders, innumerable mules cased 
like warriors in brass-studded bridles and head- 
pieces, donkeys picking Httle steps with litters 
on their backs, with wide-toppling loads, with 
native women sitting astride far back upon their 
tiny haunches. 

These Manchu people are a big, bold-faced 
race, with brown skins whipped dull red by 
the northern winds. Shapeless bundles of them, 
hoods puUed over ears, stand at the stations and 
stamp their feet and beat their arms and watch 
the trains come in. A stragghng Kne of native 
soldiers in bunghng black uniforms, their heads 
wound tightly in black turbans, a great splash 
of blood-red lettering across their breasts, 
present arms rigidly, with bayonets fixed, as 
the train pulls in and draws out. 

There is nothing else to see all day, a few mud- 
made villages, the wide sweep of the bare, brown 
plain, the biting blue sky, and the httle human 
trail of hfe trudging its endless silhouette. 

Mukden came at nightfall. There was no- 
thing to see of it but its hghts, irregular and 
scattered. We left the train and for two miles 
or more drove through the clear, cold air that 
cut hke a knife, but held the freshness and 
sweetness of frozen flowers — something inde- 
scribably crisp and clean. 

The sky was shining black, like jet, with 
brilliant, swiftly-twinkling stars. Closely-mujQBied 
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figures appeared noiselessly at our sides and 
''^appeared. Clumsy ric^haws passed us, 
wixose iron-bound wheels rang out sharply on 
the hard stone road. Each coolie held a 
little lantern, swinging in his hand — that made 
a bobbing luminous spot in the bright blackness 
of the night. 

One's senses groped out in a blind, helpless 
way for bearings, for the familiar, the accus- 
tomed. 

Suddenly there was wafted the elusive, 
sweetish, distinctive scent of another race — as 
distinct in its difference as speech or dress. 
One reached out eagerly — sniffed — ^hesitated — 
and memory cried out triumphantly, " Japan." 

There was nothing to see but indistinct rows 
of low dwellings with opaque, luminous screens 
tightly drawn. It was Japan, of course, settling 
in the wake of the vanqiiished Russians. Vague 
silhouettes moved across these dimly-glowing 
squares. 

It was not needed that a samisen should of 
a sudden send a minor chord groping into the 
night. 

In the morning aU that had suggested Japan, 
or anything we knew, had vanished. We were 
in a flat, grey town, covered aU over, as it were, 
by one huddling roof. A centuries-old, slow 
town, crude in structure, bungling in outline, 
— a northern town built by dogged, big-boned 
northern men. 
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This was the first impression — but walking 
in the streets one saw great splashings of ver- 
milion and gold, and over aU the achmg, vivid, 
turquoise sky, These crude, bold colours gasped 
at one another ,^ and quickened one's heart-beats 
even as the vigour of the air had done, and the 
breath of the plains and the indescribable blue 
above. 

The street life was nondescript, neutral, — 
mule-carts and mangy donkeys, lean, sniffing 
pariah dogs. The natives, great bundles of 
blue-grey rags, all one tone, clumsy hoods 
dragged over their ears, with curious, outstand- 
ing, fur-hned flaps, Uke wings. And some with 
Uttle ear mufiEs shaped hke hearts, rimmed with 
fur and embroidered in gay colours. They wore 
black velvet and black leather boots, soft things 
like gloves, that made no noise. The narrow 
street seemed crowded with their bulk. Carts 
of fodder of kaohang — dried, yeUow rustling 
stuff — brushed the crowd to right and left. 

Most of the shops were wide open to the 
street. There were booths of food, cooking 
and spitting in pans of boiling fat, shoe shops 
with mammoth boots of gold and painted 
lacquer hanging from the curhng eaves. Mon- 
strous fans five feet across, with gilded sticks 
and roses painted pink and red on black, hung 
from other shops. Carved gold and deeply 
fretted woodwork topped other houses, and 
golden rearing dragons with wide-reaching, 
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trembling antennae. Long narrow boards of 
black, shining lacquer splashed with bold gold 
Manchu letters, and red boards streaked with 
black, dangled from many eaves. Curious 
square-cut, blood-red shirts swung out on iron 
bars far over the street. 

It was a curious effect that one looked at 
with a sensation, one might almost say, of 
hunger. The street itself was grey and neutral — 
dim-coloured mules, dun-coloured walls, dun- 
coloured natives and the sudden terrific splashing 
of gold, and spatter of red, fresh and clean and 
beautiful as blood. And at the end of the 
street the duU red gateway, low and curving, 
through which only foot traffic might pass, and 
that almost with bended head. 

About the town spread high, smooth, beauti- 
ful walls of grey, with regular indented battle- 
ments. They meant strength and protection 
and dignity, and over each deeply-cut gateway 
sprang a wonderful three-storied beU-tower — 
like the flare of a great briUiant flower blooming 
in the heart of a desert. 

These towers were coloured fiercely vermilion, 
with golden dragons writhing and Hfting at 
their four comers; then came the smooth lift 
of plain red surface with square openings, 
tiers on tiers. The roof was smooth and slant- 
ing, row on row of shining tiles of green. From 
every pointed eave hung a little golden bell. 

These beautiful gateways blossomed out in 
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half a dozen places, in the heart of the city, 
and at intervals on top those smooth, austere, 
grey walls. 

This love of fundamental colour must be in 
the very bones of the Manchus, something 
that the freedom of their roving hves has 
forced them to express, the limitless sweep of 
the plains, the lash of the northern wind. It 
is shouted out of them and stands for the primi- 
tive strength and vitality of the North. 

For two hundred years and more this rude 
northern race has ruled in China. It is this 
forceful, vivid blood that filled the veins of that 
wise, wicked, wonderful old woman, who for 
half a century held the destiny of an empire 
in her tiny yellow palm. 

The Manchu tombs and temples he out 
across the plains — three miles, as our sleigh 
shpped over them. Dry grasses, and dead 
weeds like httle feathers, stuck up through the 
snow and stiff, stunted bushes. Here and 
there were rusty hemlocks and oak-trees holding 
fast in their empty branches enormous balls 
of mistletoe — mistletoe with orange-red berries. 

These people have an intuitive sense of 
colour and effect. Our eyes for miles had 
known almost an unbroken field of white, the 
dazzling glare of it, and bowling over all the 
masterful blue of the sky. 

In the middle of this blank page, as it were, 
there sprang up suddenly a passionate red 
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gateway, the Pei-lo, with its triple entrances, 
its cross-beams and curhng eaves. A grey wall 
flanked it on either side, and leaning heavUy 
upon the walls were the curving branches of 
pine-trees, resting there in their great age. 

We were in a grove of pine-trees, through 
which gleamed red temples, low and spreading, 
with beautiful roofs of royal yeUow. It was a 
silent place. We walked into the deserted 
court and looked down an avenue flanked on 
either side by crouching, grotesque marble 
beasts. These fanciful, beautiful temples, carved 
and gilded, held great monohths imprisoned, 
upright stiles borne on the backs of sprawHng 
marble tortoises. We peered through the red 
bars at these curious symbols, chmbed innumer- 
able httle steps to other temples, heard our 
footfalls echo in the marble court and drank 
in colour, red and gold, blue and yellow, with 
a backgroimd of dense dark green. 

The tree-tops were full of a constant mur- 
muring. A kite wheeled and whistled in the 
blue sky above our heads. Two native pil- 
grims approached the temples, bowing low, 
step by step. 

Every year some prince of the blood comes 
to Mukden to offer up prayer and incense to his 
ancestors in these beautiful red temples lying 
out in the white snow. 

A few years ago the Empress-Dowager her- 
self had^planned to visit this ancient capital 
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of her forefathers. A great cleaning and re- 
building and a flood of vermilion lacquer 
followed this vaguely-expressed wish— and then 
the Empress died. 

But the old palaces which she was to have 
occupied have been rescued from ruin, and 
their lovely grace and brightness give delight 
to the few who chance to visit them. 

This glowing group of red and gold and 
royal yellow lies in the heart of Mukden. They 
are not palaces as we know them — but low, 
single-storied buildings with beautiful straight 
beams and curling eaves, suggesting and pro- 
bably copied from the ancient Tartar tents. 

Behind these fragile lacquered walls is hidden 
an untold wealth of treasure, the sacking of 
which was so feared by the Chinese that they 
brought their war with Japan to a halt. 

There was a great unbolting and unlocking of 
the red doors and a tearing away of absurd paper 
seals, before we could gain admittance — two 
soldiers, with bayonets fixed, standing mean- 
while by our sides- 
Treasure after treasure, endlessly wrapped 
and packed with little papers of camphor, was 
placed for a moment for inspection on a sort 
of yellow lacquer counter. Golden helmets 
ruby set and sapphire starred, royal coats of 
yellow satin embroidered sohdly in seed pearls, 
daggers with diamond hUts, priceless kakemonas 
painted by China's greatest artists, and others 
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painted with needles cunning as any brush. AU 
these things and many others were shown us in 
this temple storehouse, piled to the eaves with 
cabinets and boxes. 

We walked at last out of that cold, dim 
treasure-house into the court fuU of melting 
snow and blinding sunlight, and across it 
into the audience-chamber, where that audacious, 
ivory-coloured, paint-enamelled Manchu prin- 
cess had meant to hold her court. 

It was dark as we stepped in from the dazzling 
light — ^but full of the gleam of gold, eaves gold, 
walls gold, and in the centre of the room a raised 
and canopied dais. On this, before a monstrous 
screen, stood the throne — a giant's chair of 
gleaming, old gold lacquer, a deep, shining 
seat, smooth as a mirror, wide enough and 
deep enough to seat three men. A royal, 
five-clawed dragon, rampant on arms and 
back. , 

The whole chamber was carpeted with a 
thick and brilliant rug of royal yellow — and 
this yellow, newly laid, and newly- wo ven tapestry 
was covered inches deep with the dust and 
dirt of months, feathers, broken birds' nests, 
bits of earth ; and as we looked in amazement, we 
heard a stir and movement above our heads, 
where, amid the golden eaves, the fowls of the 
air were nesting immolested. 

We followed our guide into the gloom and 
deathlike chill of still another wonder-house — 
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and paused on the threshold in amazement. 
The place was lined with cabinets and shelves, 
and there, row on row, piled and stacked, was 
an array of Imperial porcelains, each bit a 
fortune in itself — ^bowls and basins and vases 
of matchless " blue and white," ginger-jars with 
lovely plum pattern, clear white with rich blue 
medallions, curious old vases of Persian blue, 
form and pattern Persian, plain blue and 
" powder blue." There they stood, great top- 
pling columns of them — rice bowls, tea bowls, 
ordinary vessels of everyday use, cast as it were 
in gold, and piled unconcernedly as coarse hotel 
crockery bought by the ton. 

One end of the room was packed in yellow — 
rice bowls, soup basins, tiny sam-shu cups, 
frail as egg-sheU, piled by the dozen, or hundreds 
rather — the pure, undecorated royal yellow, 
half mustard, half canary, with the Imperial 
dragon swimmtQg beneath the glaze. 

There were big vases of ghstening bronze, of 
sweUing and perfect proportions, with iridescent 
gleams of flame and peacock green, dim and 
drowning. There were others of sea-green, of 
a pure and dehcate wash, and others again pale 
blue, the very ghost of a summer's sky, with 
outlines simple and demure. One's fingers 
itehed for the feel of them, the sUding surface 
and the satisfjring shape. There were gourd- 
hke vases, running through every tone of 
purple and thick brown and ending in petunia 
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and amethyst and rose. There were scores of 
deep cream pieces, and biscuit boldly crackled. 
There were vases black as night and glossy, 
"famille verte," in pairs, with handles and 
quaint decorations, each colour distinct and 
pure. 

We found four shelves of precious " peach 
blow," small, slender little vases, identical in 
form, some placid and perfect peach, some a 
trifle pale, others ruddy, but all of the surface 
of satin and without a flaw. There were thirty 
in the group, a common sisterhood, doubtless 
of one firing, and probably akin to the " peach 
blow " in the Walter's collection — identical as 
it is in shape and colour. On another shelf 
were as many little " peach blow," boxes, vary- 
ing as a flame varies in tone and intensity. 

Above was another room, crowded as that 
below. More " blue and white," some won- 
drous " sang de boeuf," pulsing, throbbing 
tones red and thick as blood clots. On the 
same shelf stood a pair of vases of greenish- 
blue, with a glaze brilliant as enamel, and 
crushed into it, a warm fawn colour, like a 
turquoise matrix, mixed and melted. Hun- 
dreds of bowls again of dazzling white, thin 
and exquisite, each piece with the clear chime 
of a bell — ^rice bowls, wine cups, tea bowls, fish 
bowls, repeated and repeated. Near them 
were dozens, again, of cups and bowls, " apple 
green," this time, the royal dragon sprawling 
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round the brim, half smothered in the paste— 
and so it went. 

Finally we dragged ourselves away, out 
again into the dazzle of the snow and the bold 
blue sky, and faced once more those amazing 
dwellings of vermilion lacquer. 

What was the sum of it all ? It made one 
pause and consider. A race that can think 
in such fearless, fundamental colours, without 
fuss or futile decoration ? And one sees this 
legend repeated again and again on every 
side, in the hard enduring things of stone, the 
blunt monoliths, the time-serving tortoise. Every 
symbol of the land pointing aMke to fundamental, 
enduring things — patience, labour, discrimin- 
ation. 

This chaotic, inchoate, centuries-old China — 
what is the meaning of it all ? It is a thing to 
make one think — to think mightily, and think 
again. 

We left Mukden at sunset and turned into 
the street to be smitten mute by a crushing 
sense of colour. The world to the West was 
one gorgeous conflagration — an intense, molten, 
blinding flame. Every tone in the street paled 
and faded. One paused stunned and helpless, 
with a sense rather than sight, of dim, blunt 
figures looming up confusedly along the whole 
length of the street. 

Bewfldered and half-blinded, we strove to 
advance against this crushing colour in the 
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west. But with the world black and swimming, 
we dropped our gaze and turned in desperation 
to a side lane for escape. 

A spell had fallen on the noisy thoroughfare 
— ^utter silence, save for the jangling beU of a 
mule, that stubbornly pursued his course — 
whose long black ears, as we turned for a last 
look, stood out in comical and wagging sil- 
houette against that background of boiling 
gold. 
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THE Chinese in the town were in a plight. 
If the Boxers caught them they were 
run through with quaint spears hundreds of 
years old in design ; or else an arrow struck 
them, an ugly thing with an iron tip. The 
bow went back hard and brutally, but the 
arrow went blithely enough, its blunt nose 
deep into some soft ChinamanrrrJJie end deco- 
rated with its red rag sticking up pertly. 

They ran about hke frightened rabbits, these 
poor natives who were shut up in the town with 
the foreigners. They popped into their hovels, 
like burrows, and hid there during the long, 
parching days, with a handful or so of rice for 
a great group of them, and no water. 

North China is hot in summer. The Desert 
of Gobi lies like a great bHster, and the wind 
that blows from the north stings hke adders, 
shrivels the skin, and gives a man an aching 
throat. It brings the yellow sands — merciless, 
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biting little atoms. It settles in a fine yellow 
powder on ships far out on the China Sea. 
The sun goes down, a great, staring, blood-red 
baU, because of this ominous fall of pale, soft 
dust. 

However, this is only to do with the heat of 
North China in summer. That summer of the 
Boxer uprising was the hottest on record. They 
say that if the crops had not been spoiled, if 
the country had not been dried to a crisp from 
one end to the other, if, in fact, a great, generous 
rain had fallen for twelve hours, even less, the 
peasants would have turned with gratitude to 
their fields, and the hot spirits of the land, 
Boxer and otherwise, would not have been fed 
by a roaring furiiace of discontent and dis- 
appointment. So little causes work for great 
catastrophes. 

As every one knows, there was no rain — ^not 
a drop — and had not been for months. Just 
the dizzy dazzle of the North, air dry as a bone 
and hot, sky blue as turquoise, and the sun a 
mad, blazing baU, rising and sinking with 
splendid regularity. The camel trains padded 
along over the plains in wavering yellow strings, 
as certain and undisturbed in their movement 
as the passage of the day itself. 

The Boxers were here, there, everywhere — 
fanatics strung fine and taut as violin strings. 
A touch and snap. So they sped about the 
country, these Unreasoning madmen, with their 
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red scarfs and red feathers, seeing red, blowing 
old embers, fanning the little flames and driving 
before them a sheet of destruction to envelop 
the land. 

The natives in the foreign concessions who 
could not escape, who did not want to escape, 
many of them Christians, mUd men who liked 
their daily round of labour, loved to be for ever 
picking and plodding in their garden patches, 
and liked their quiet evening meal of rice — 
these people became the hunted hares of this 
mad sport. The Boxers on watch spotted 
them the moment a trembling nose came peer- 
ing out of its hole. Whang ! went back their 
great, stiff bows and away went the red- 
winged arrow with a wicked song between its 
teeth. Sometimes it only landed with a noisy 
clatter, but oftener plumped full and soft be- 
tween the ribs of a harmless and unsuspecting 
heathen. 

The Boxers cared nothing at all for the 
natives. But when the army of relief arrived, 
those prayed-for knights of deUverance, Rus- 
sians and Germans, British and French and 
Americans and the little Japanese — the Army 
of. the West and Christendom — the thought of 
which sent chill feathers tickUng up one's 
spine, when these men came, representing aU 
that was great and good in our blessed West, 
they ran these trembling rabbits through with 
swords and bayonets that cut as trim a hole as 
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does a skewer in a roast of beef. They chased 
them, and cuffed them, and slogged them. And 
the Cossacks, mostly always the Cossacks, let 
it be said, ran Chinese babies through^ with 
their swords and waved them royally in the 
air. 

The women, those quaint Chinese women, 
in their modest blue coats with their neat little 
faces like fruit, Hke plums and apples and 
cherries, so round and smooth and firm ; these 
mothers and wives and terrified young sHps of 
girls shuddered against the walls, and threw 
themselves, soft body upon body, into the wells 
till there were no more to be fiUed. They killed 
themselves Outright, and their fathers and 
husbands helped them in their task with a 
grim and dreadful precision. Some missed aU 
these things and the great, fair men of the North 
and of Europe hunted them as wolves hunt their 
trembling prey — these little eastern women 
whose hearts were fairly bursting in their breasts 
as they fled, as they futilely besought. 

Those were days when to be a Christian, when 
to hail from the West, was a thought to make 
one mad with shame. 

So the poor Chinamen in the town hid aU 
day in their dark, hot, evil-smelUng huts, grate- 
ful to be left there undisturbed. Late at night 
they crept out to the river — the placid Pei-ho — 
for water, hiding, starting, slipping over the 
open spaces hke the uncertain shadows of 
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leaves moving in the moonlight. Fearfully 
they drank, filled their water-bottles and re- 
turned to the darkness of their huts. 

The Pei-ho is a lovely river. It winds and 
twines from Peking to Tientsin, lost sometimes 
in the meadows deep with barley, tender green 
and fnll of the rhythm of the wind. In the 
spring the plains are dotted over with 
peasants in their blue clothes, singing as they 
work. The boat-puUers run along the river 
path in great strings, bending to a mighty chant. 
Along goes]the boat, jerking to the slow rhythm 
of human muscles. Great sails flutter all 
through this magic meadowland, homing sea- 
wards ia great flocks with wings of russet-brown 
and gold, and here and there a solitary sail of 
pure deep blue. So the Pei-ho in the fragrant 
spring winds on to Tientsin and the sea. That 
is in the spring. Now, in this diy summer, 
the water is low and the banks blistered and 
the meadows for miles parched wastes. There 
is no singing in the land to-day, only the hiss of 
the wind in the dry grass. 

When the red-turbaned Sikhs led the relief, 
and burst through the Water Gate into Peking, 
again boats filled the Pei-ho, every one mad 
with haste to get China and the horror of those 
ten weeks behind him. What with the be- 
sieged let out, and the army of reUef let in, and 
a hurrying of the court to the hiUs in their 
clumsy carts, there was chaos and confusion in 
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the land. For a while there was no law what- 
soever. Men did what they willed, and that 
as a rule was evil-doing. They returned one 
and aU far down the centuries to the days 
when there was no law but brute law, and the 
weak were trampled underfoot. Humour in 
those days was of raw fibre. Strange things 
moved men to mirth. 

In the first days of the relief a house boat 
came jerking down the Pei-ho at sunset, poled 
by Chinamen. They ran along th6 narrow 
rail in their bare feet, thrusting their long 
poles in the shallow water and hurling them- 
selves upon them. They were poling hard, 
poling fast. The water was streaming down 
their naked backs, the muscles in their calves 
and arms stood out in great bunches. They 
had come a long way and in haste. There 
were relays of them. When they rested they 
mopped themselves hke horses, twisted their 
pigtails tighter about their round buUet heads. 
They sat on their haunches and drew in 
wide, noisy sips of steaming tea. Then they 
went back to their poling, and another relay 
drew breath. They were being driven to the 
uttermost. 

The master of the house boat was a white 
man, a European, The other pasenger was a 
woman with small features and masses of soft 
pale hair. They looked upon the toiling coolies 
as dogs, and the man kicked at them as he 
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made his way on the crowded little deck. They 
sat forward in two ruined rattan chairs and 
kept the cabin-boy busy with drinks tiU they 
laughed uproariously and the man's face grew 
thick and red. He talked wUdly and the lady 
screamed aloud at his wandering speech. 
Suddenly from some unknown corner she pro- 
duced a battered banjo and thumped upon it 
with quick, slim fingers, raising her voice high 
and higher till it broke. Then he sang, then 
she, and together roared choruses, the man 
stamping time with his feet. Th^i she threw 
him the instrument and, gathering her skirts 
high, flung about that tiny patch of deck in a 
mad, unsteady cakewalk. It was a lively and 
noisy scene. 

The clamour of this revelry of two was borne 
afar — ^the only soimd that broke the silence 
of that twilight land. A native stole a cautious 
glance from out his hut and, seeing that the 
noise was not that of Boxers or foreign soldiery, 
came forth to gaze wonder-eyed at the foreign 
lord and his lady disporting themselves in the 
cool of the day. 

" See me pot him," and the foreigner whipped 
out his gun. 

The (Mnaman threw high his two hands to 
heaven and settled in a quiet heap before his 
door. 

The lady screamed with glee, while the 
coolies' naked feet pattered up and down the 
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deck as they poled, bent and poled in hurried 
rhythm. 

In his chair, sitting as a king enthroned, his 
legs wide outstretched, sat the foreigner taking 
shots at the few natives who unwarily approached 
the river bank. As one shoots at sparrows, at 
scutthng rabbits, so the white man took his 
unsteady aim while the dayUght lasted. Ever 
the lady clapped her pretty hands and the 
coolies, without flinching, ran up and down the 
deck, poUng without ceasing. 

So at last the colour went out of the day and 
the shadows came creeping, and a great silence 
and sadness settled over the meadow-lands. 
The walls of Tientsin loomed up abruptly and 
the river ahead was choked with the naked 
masts of innumerable small ships and slumber- 
ing junks. 

Safe in the gathering dusk the old Chinaman 
crept to the river's brink to fill his tin with 
water for all his thirsty folk, parching for hours 
in their stifling hut. As he stooped, his old face 
to the river, down upon him of a sudden bore 
the house boat. 

" There's another, pot him ! " shrilled the 
lady, pointing towards the shore. 

As he feU, with a little startled murmur in 
his throat, the woman cried, " Good hunting, 
brother." 

The man laughed and put away his gun. It was 
growing dark and the day's sport was at an end. 
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And so they poled rapidly and were lost in 
the forest of masts that closed upon them 
as they fled swiftly out of that heathen land 
of Boxers and barbarians. 
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